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Leo. (recovering.) O Carlos! tell my lord the horrid tale; 


1 must retire. (Exit with Mencra and other ladies. 

King (coming forward with Henriquez). Some 
strange commotion here! 

Henr. (to Carlos.) What has befallen ? 

Car. What will most keenly rend your noble heart ; 

Yet to a soldier I should tell it plainly : 

Don Juen, from some secret villain’s stroke, 

Has met his fate this night, and near your walls. 

Henr. Away ! Howl not so wild a dirge to me ; 

Far distant from these walls, full many a league, 

Don Juen is. Ye are deceived. 
Blas (Shaking his head). 
Car. I fear he tells us true. 
Henr. He wrote to me, not many days ago, 

A letter, dated from his northern seat, 

Which made no mention of his visit here: 

If what you say be true, it is most strange. 

I ‘ll be assured if it, indeed, be so. [Going hastily. 
Car. @preventing him.) Retire, and I will see it as- 

certain’d : 

You shall not look upon so sad a sight. 

King (to Henriquez). Retire, my lord: it were now 
fit you went. 

Your noble guests beseech you to retire. 

Henr. I will obey your grace. I thank ye all. 
[Exveunt Henniavez and Carros severally. 
King (to the guests), Were it not well that we 
should all retire? 
Our banquet to a funeral wake is turn’d, 
And cannot cheer us now. 


No, no f 


[Exeunt. 


SCENE IIL—An inner Court of the Castle, lighted by a Jainp 
over the gateway, the Stage otherwise dark. 


Enter Dirco and two Servants, with dark lanterns, 
speaking loud and confusedly as they enter. 


1 Serv. I could be sworn to it. Go tell my lord : 
Why hold we here such idle altercation ? 
Diego. He must not be disturbed. 
1 Serv. How not disturbed ? 
Enter Cantos above, looking down from an opei 
corridor. 
Car. Ho! who are ye who talk so eagerly ? 
What is the matter? 
1 Serv. The murderer is found: come down, Don 
Carlos, 
For we would fain pursue him through the wood, 
But thus unarm’d we dare not. [E.rit Cantos above. 
2 Serv. Ay he is coming: he will be our warrant, 
And tell us what to do. 
Re-enter Cantos below. 
Car. Well, friends, what did you say ? the murderer? 
1 Serv. Yes; I can swear ’tis so: I would have fol- 
lowed him, 
But lacking arms, I durst not. 
2 Serv. So would I. 
1 Serv. Give us some stout companions and good 
weapons, 
And, scatt’ring different ways, we'll scour the wood, 
And seize him shortly. 
Car. In the wood ye found him? 
2 Serv. Yes; as we went out-stripping our companions 
To bear Don Juen’s body to the castle. 
Car. How guess you ‘tis the niurderer? 
1 Serv. A youthful cavalier for several days 
Has been secreted in the wood. I’ve seen him; 
And the dark form that cross’d my light ev’n now 
I could be sworn is he. 
Diego. It is not likely that the murdercr 
Should be so near the slain. He would, methinks, 
Run from the spot forthwith. 
Car. True, ne’ertheless ; 
A mind distracted in a wood so tangled 
Might run and make no way. (‘T' servants.) Go ye 
forth ; 
I will myself assist your search. But, first, 
We'll fetch our weapors. Ha! what noise is that? 
(.Voise without.) "Tis voices at the gate. 
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1 Serv. It is the body. | Like one who would supply a vacant place ! 
[Voice calling from the outer court.] Ho, there! Who} His heart, I know it well, would from such boldness 
watch within? Lend us your aid, | Revolt, even with disgust. 
We know not where to bear it. | Leo Yet Juen’s death did seem to move him less 
Onnes. It is the body | Than such dear friendship might have warranted. 
[Exveunt, running eagerly through the gateway.| Car. It was his custom to restrain his looks 
, : | When strongly moved, or shun all observation. 
Enter Mencia below, who has appeared before listen-| Jeo. And I am now become that humble thing,— 
ing in the corridor. |A wife shut out from equal confidence ! 
Car. Have patience, madam ; take it not so deeply. 





Ven. He will be found and seized: they'll have no 
mercy. . Leo. I would have patience,— 

The dreadful doom! O Heaven have pity on him! Car. Ifush ! we're interrupted. 
Enter Inez. Enter Bris 

Inez. What is the matter, madany? Whither go you? | 

Men. I cannot tell. | 

Inez. Go in, I do beseech you, 
And stay in your apartment. I, meantime, 
Will be upon the watch, and bring you word 
When they return. Think you that there has been, 
For I have Bsfened too, a cavalier pep 
Mecretadiinthe wood? | Be thou the bearer of this message, Carlos ; 

Men. No; heed me not; }He cannot think thee an intruder now. 

Car. I will obey you. 


I know not what I say. ; 
Inez. Yet stay not here, lest you should raise sus-| |, Leo. aot And be sure immediately 
To give me notice how he has received it. 


picion ; ; ay 
Return to your apartment; be entreated. Car. I will not fail. 


[Exit Innz, leading off Mencta. 


Blas (to Leonora). Don Juen’s secret iry is arrived, 
Who brings with him—so has he bid me say— 
| Papers of great importance, which he begs 
|May, and without delay, to Don Henriquez, 
In presence of due witnesses, be read. 
Leo. Itisa happy thing; this call will rouse him 








[E.weunt severally. 
SCENE V.—A spacious Apartment 
SCENE IV. Enter Batruazen, followed by Bras, carrying o 
lcase with papers, which he lays on a table. 
Balt. (after examining it). Is Don Henriquez ready, 
gentle youth ? 
Blas. He'll soon be here; the lady is at hand, 
| With others, who will witness what you read. 


Enter leonona and Carros by opposite sides. 


Car. Madam, f have obey’d your summons ; say 


Whate’er my humble service may perform. 
Ifow fare you after this most dismal shock ? 

Leo. As one who hath a friend and husband both 
In one dire tempest lost. And, noble Carlos, 
Grief triumphs over pride, when even fo thee, 
Though knowing well thy friendly worth, I own it. 
Ife was—I mean Henriquez—Oh! he was | Balt, Say’st thou, as 7¢ was thought! 
To me most strangely alter’d ere this stroke. I’ve often seen them spend whole days together, 

Carlos. You are deceived ; expecting to retain Neglecting all the sports of hall or field, 

The undiminish’d empire of his heart In some sequester’d corner, side by side, 
Beyond the asual term of bridegroom weakness, | Pacing, tliough young, with the slow steps of age, 
It could not be. | Each like the other’s shadow ; whilst, by turns, 


Leo. No; I am not deceived. | Such power of words flow’d from them, and their eyes 
Sickness did yesterday for many hours 


| With pleasure or with gentle anger flush’d, 
Confine him to his chamber ; yet in vain | As the keen wilful sporting of their minds 

Did I entreat admittance—I who used Through some wild chase of thought pursued the game. 
To soothe his saddest hours, if any sad 


5 
[ mark’d them oft: it was a pleasing sight. 
Could pass when I was near him.— | Blas. Were they, indeed, such dear and loving 
And now again he is shut up alone, | 
And has refused to see me. Worthy Carlos, 
Do me a kindness : go thou to his docr, 
And beg admittance ; then in my behalt, 
Since by another’s influence I must move him, 
Crave audience even for a few short moments. |} Blas. So closely knit? ; 
Car. Nay, charming Leonora, urge him not: | Balt. __Yes; I have seen Henriquez 
He will admit thee when he is disposed By Juen’s sick-bed sif, night after night, 
For soothing sympathy : to press it sooner Like tenderest nurse watching her infant charge; 
Were useless—were unwise. And then I’ve seen the tears course down his cheeks— 
Leo. Yet go to him; he will, perhaps, to thee, His youthful face all shrunk and pale with grief. 
| So long his fellow-soldier and his friend, Such dear and manly friendship knew I never. 
Unburthen his sad heart. 
| Car. You are in this deceived. His fellow-soldier | 
I long have been. In the same fields we've fought ; 
Slept in one tent, or on the rugged heath, 
| Wrapt in our soldier’s cloaks, have, side by side, 
| Stretch’d out our weary length like savage beasts 
|In the same cheerless lair; and many a time, 
When the dim twilight of our evening camp | Enter Henniavz, who 1 efurns slight and sullen 
Has by my foolish minstrelsy been cheer’d, jack nowledgments to their civil ties, and going directly 
He has bent o’er me, pleased with the old strains é a seat prepared for him, sits down without speaking. 
That pleased him when a boy ; therefore I may | Balt. (to Henr. after a pause.) My lord, here is a 
As common phrase permits, be call’d his friend. will, with other papers, 
But there existed one, and only one, * | Which your deceased friend, my noble master, 
To whom his mind, with all its nice reserve } Committed to my keeping six days since, 
Above the sympathies of common men, When he departed from his native home. 
He freely could unfold ; and having fost him, His ancient fav’rite hound howl’d piteously 
Can I intrude upon his private thoughts | As from the gate we prick’d our steeds, and yet 





Balt. Um glad she comes to soothe his glooiny grief, 
For I have that to read will move him greatly. 

| Blas. T doubt it not: Don Juen loved hin well, 

As it was thought. 


friends ? 
Ba. Yes, gentle youth, they were.—TIt seem’d, in truth, 
'As thouch each kept his thoughts i’ th’ other’s breast, 
Lock’d up even from himself, having when met, 
| And only then, free use of his own treasure. 





Enter Lronona and Cantos, followed by Disco, 
who then retires with Bras to the bottom of the Stage. 
Leonora (after a pause). I think I hear him coming. 
Car. IT think so too ; yet grief is slow of foot, 
And those are rapid strides like one in haste. 
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210 : ines 
We took no heed of it, nor thought, alas! | Leo. What horrible words, if they have any meaning! 
If they have none, most piteous !— 

Henriquez; O, my lord!—My noble husband ! 

I thought not thou would’st e’er have look’d on me 

As thou hast done, with such an eye of sternness. 

Alas! and had’st thou nothing dear on earth 
| But him whom thou hast lost ? 

There needs no prologue to it. | Henr, I bad, Thad! Thy love was true and virtuous. 

Balt. (reading). “The last will of me, Juen de And so it is: thy hand upon my breast. 

Torva, written and signed by mine own hand, as these [Pressing her hand, which she has laid upon his breast. 
characters testify, is this. I bequeath to my beloved, I feel it—O how dear! 

my early, my only friend, Don Henriquez d’ Altavera, the [1s about to kiss it, but casts it from him. 
whole of my lands, my castles, my dependencies, my | It must not be! 

treasures, to be possessed by him and his heirs for ever;| Would thou wert false! Would grinding contumely 
and for as much as I have more confidence in the wis-; Had bow’d me to the earth—worn from my mind 

dom and generous propriety of his judgment than my |The very sense and nature of a man! 

own, I leave those whose names (also by mine own| Faithful to me! Go, loose thee from my side ; 
hand) are herein written, to be provided for, as he, | ‘Thy faithful love is agony ineffable, 
thinking and acting for me when [ shall no longer be It makes me more accursed. Cling not to me: 

able to think and act for myself, shall deem right. To taste the slightest feeling of thy love 

These, with the last love and blessing of my heart, 1, Were base—were monstrous now.—Follow me not! 
bequeath to him; desiring that my poor earthly remains The ecstasy of misery spurns all pity. [Evit. 
may be laid in the same spot where he himself shall be | Diego. And do not follow him: O do not, madam ! 
interred. May God have mercy on the soul of an humble , This fearful fit will soon exhaust its strength, 
’ | And leave his reason free. 
| Leo. God grant it may! It is a fearful fit. 

But thou thyself look’st strangely, and thy visage 
Seems haggard with a passing consciousness 
Thou dost not think 
and after covering| Diego. No, no! what should I think? 
| Retire to your apartment : I meantime 
| Will watch my lord, that none may cross his way 
| Till he be safely lodged within his chamber. [E.xeunt. 


hat he would ne’er return.—Please you, my lord, 
That it should first be read ! 

Henr. Proceed ; I'll listen. 

Balt. From the great love, above all men besides, 
Which living he did bear you 

Henr. Nay, proceed ; 


sinner! Done with mine own signature. 
Jcen ve Tonya.” 
Here follows names of many old dependents, 
And witnesses who saw him sign this deed ; 
Shall [ repeat them? 
Henr. (motions him to forbear, 
his fuce with his hands for a moment or two.) 
You also spoke, I think, of other papers: 
The date of this is, as I guess, remote. 
Balt. Nay, it is recent—ouly two months since, 
Henr. So late as that!—You mention’d other deeds. 
Balt. Yes, good my lord; entrusted to my keeping, 
Here is besides a marriage contract made Car. (calling to somebody behind him as he enters.) 
Between himself and the fair Mencia. | Go, bid those spearmen from the armourer 
Henr. (starting from the chair with violent gesture). Receive their pageant suits, and let the warder 
What did’st thou say?) ‘The sister of iny wife ? Hang o’er the battlements his sable flag. 
Say it again : | know not whut thou said’st. Balt. And will not Don Henriquez, then, in person 
Balt. Iv is, my lord, a marriage contract made Attend the funeral rites ? 
Between himself and Donna Mencia, Car. 
The sister of your wife; to whom by stealth, 
The lady being somewhat disinclined, 
He has of late made frequent visits; hoping 
Last night,with her consent, to have surprised you, 
When as a masquer he should join the guests, 
By asking from your love a brother's blessing. I never knew: he has refused to see me. 
[Henr. fulls back into his chair, uttering a deep groan.| Ba, They say his ghostly father hath been summon’d : 
Leo. (rushing to him in great alarm), Alas! so He'll try to soften his untoward grief. 
strong an agony is here, Car. I hope he will; but pass we on, I pray. 
The hand of death is on him, Balt. The murd’rer bas, [ hear, escaped their search. 
Car, “Tis but the pitch and crisis of his grief: Car. He did escape, if it was any thing 
Be not alarm’d ; be will recover presently. Those frighten’d peasants saw. 
[ Diego, coming forward, speaks aside to Leonora, Bait. In truth it is a black, mysterious deed ; 
Diego. Bid all withdraw, and be with him alone And, as it strikes my mind 
When he recovers. Car. E 
Leo. (aside). Ifow when he recovers? 
Alone with him! I know not what thou mean’st. 
Diego (speaking ta her 
his youth been thus affected, 
When press’d by grief; ve secn him so before. 
And when the fit goes off, ’'ve known him also 
Utter wild ravings. Solitude and stillness 
Are necessary, Pardon me this boldness. 
Leo. Thou’st seen him thus before? 








SCENE VL—A narrow Hall or Passage. 


Enter Cantos and Bartuazar. 


His ancient steward 
Has signified to me his lord’s desire 
That I should fill his place in every thing 
Respecting this sad ceremony. 

Balt. Have you not seen himself ? 

Car. No; grief so stern, so cover’d and profound, 





| 
| 
. 

Some other time: 
Pass on, I pray, our business must proceed. — [ Exeunt. 
aloud). My lord has from _ 

ACT III. 


SCENE I.—The grand Court of the Castle. 





Enter a pompous Funeral Procession by an arched 
| way at the right side of the bottom of the Stage, and 
Diego. It is a natural infirmity ; | crossing it in a diagonal line, passes out by the left side 
Tint nll eetine and leave him. i lof the front ; which joins the massed richness of a per- 
Leo. (motions all to retire but Carlos). Don Carlos | spective to the distinctness of a side view. 
will remain, [To Diego.| 
Diego. None but yourself, I do beseech you, madam ; | 
hod 5 will wait he sen Gl ke eee, — | Enter Leonona, walking thoughtfully across the 


{Exeunt all but Dixco, Leonora, and Huxnrevez,| Stage ; then enter Dieco, upon which she turns, and 
whe, while che hange ever him, groans at before. goes up to him, without speaking. 
Leo, That groan again! My dear—my dear Hen-| Diego (after pausing for her to speak first), They 
riguez! told me, madam, you desired to see me. 
Alas! that look ! thine agony is great: Leo. Yes, Diego, I would speak with thee ; 
That motion too. (J/e rises.) Why dost thou stare! Yet what I have to say comes of no sense,— 
} around ! | Mere curiosity,—a woman’s humour. 
We are alone ; surely thou wilt not leave me. | Looking from my apartment not long since, 
Where would’st thou be? Methought I saw thee in the inner court, 
Henr. I’ the blackest gulf of hell; | Earnest in conversation with Balthazer. 
The deepest den of misery and pain; I wark’d you for a while, and his strange gestures 


SCENE Ul.—A small private Apartment. 


Diego. He was, in truth, somewhat intemperate. 
Leo. What has disturbed him? 
Diego. He is a man by nature cross and captious, 
And hardly to be satisfied. 
Leo. How so? 
Has aught been wanting in the funeral honours 
Paid to his master ? 
Diego. No; it is not that. 
He rather thinks we have been more intent 
On idle pageantry, than truly zealous 
In finding out the murd’rer of his lord ; 
And this did move him to°unseemly warmth, 
And words which I may not repeat. 
Leo. (eagerly). What words? 
Does he suspect—No; what should he suspect ! 
[Pausing and gazing on Dixeo, who is silent, 
Thy face looks pale and haggard. Did he name him? 
Diego. Name whom? 
Leo. No, no one. This bewilder’d brain 
Will run on things too wildly fanciful. 
I’ll speak to him myself; he shall be satisfied. 
Search shall be made without delay. Go to him, 
And tell him I would see him privately. 
Diego. He is not here. 
Leo. What! not within the walls? 
Diego. Mounted upon his master’s swiftest steed, 
He left the castle short while since ; ere this 
He must be near Zamora. 
Leo. Why such haste ? 
Diego. I know not; ’tis, perhaps, to gain admission, 
Before the opening of his royal court, 
To the king’s private ear. 
Leo. (alarmed.) Most strange! some thought—some 
dark imagination 
Has work’d him to this frenzy.—Tell me truly 
Where his suspicions rest: for he has spoken 
Words which thou would’st conceal. Spoke he in hints ? 
O tell’me all !—He did not name Henriquez ? 
Diego. No; by the noble house of Altavera, 
Had he so done, that word had been his last. 
Diego Furnez, aged as he is, 
Had ne’er stood by with rapier by his side 
To hear his master’s honour rudely stain’d 
With horrid imputation. 
Leo. Hush ! speak low. 
I meant not that: a thing too wild and frightful 
Even for a hasty thought.—But does he know 
A lurking stranger in the wood was found, 
With scared and hasty fear, confessing guilt ? 
(Mencia, entering behind them, and listening to the 
last words, rushes forward in great alarm.) 
Men. Confessing guilt! O trust not his confession ! 
Believe not what he says! a frenzied dream ! 
For mercy’s sake, my sister! O, for mercy ! 
Leo. Mencia; what sudden madness seizes thee ? 
Mercy! for whom dost thou implore my mercy ? 
«Men. Cruel thou art to ask! My first, my dearest: 
O had no other ever look’d upon me, 
This misery had not been. 
Leo. It is Antonio, then, for whom thou fearest? 
Is he the stranger who escaped their search ? 
Me. Has he escaped! 'Then Heaven be praised he has. 
Leo. And thou didst know that he was lurking here ? 
Men. Catch not so eagerly my foolish words ; 
I think of him when any youth is mention’d. 
Diego. Lady, we only said, “ a lurking stranger :” 
It is yourself who marks him as a youth. 
Men. I know not what I say ;—I’m most unhappy ; 


‘I will retire. 


Leo. Yes; thou hadst best retire ; 

And be appeased ; Antonio is not found, 

Though now we know on whom to fix the charge. 
[Exit Mencia. 
(Gladly to Diego.) Now it is clear: it is a blest relief! 
My good Diego, faithful, kind, old friend ; 

Even for the love which thou dost bear thy lord, 

I call thee friend ;—it is a blest relief. [Taking his ha 
It comes upon my heart,—a loaded heart, 

That was with horror press’d, and brings these tears. 
Diego. God bless you, lady ! Had I sooner known 
The steady truth and kindness of your nature, 

It had been well, for I have been perverse ; 

But henceforth I will curb all wayward thoughts, 
And honour you as Don Henriquez’ wife, 








Wee bound to woe—the cursed with the cursed! Seem’d those of anger rather than of grief. 
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And worthy so to be. 
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HENRIQUEZ: A TRAGEDY. 








Leo. Cease, friend; all thy perverseness is forgviten. 
Enter Caruos. 
In a good time thou comest, my noble friend. 

Car. How’s this? Strange joy has lighten’d up your 

eyes, 
Unsuited to these hours of sable sadness. 

Leo. We have discover’d Juen’s murderer. 

Car. I’m glad to hear it: have you certain proof ? 

Leo. Antonio, Mencia’s lover; a wild youth, 
Whose most presumptuous love, not long ago, 

She had for Juen’s nobler suit rejected, 

Is the mysterious stranger, here, by night, 
Found lurking in the wood, whose hasty flight 
So well betrayed his guilt. 

Car. I will, and instantly, 

Despatch a swift pursuit, to trace his flight. 
I’ve seen the youth, and can describe his mien, 
And slender, graceful form. O most unlike 

One who could do a fell and bloody deed ! 

Leo. A gentle form the fellest heart muy shroud. 

Diego. I have known such to anger and to blood 
More prone than sterner men. 

Car. You seem offended with me, but I meant not 
To question what you say. The time is precious: 
I’ll send, without delay, on every track, 

Those who, I trust, will shortly seize upon him, 
Guilty or innocent. I came to say 

Those maids and holy men, as you appointed, 
Are in the chapel met, and wait your presence, 
To sing a nightly requiem for the dead, 

Who, in the vault beneath, his first still night 
Of the grave’s rest doth pass. 

But we'll postpone these rites till we have done 
What must not be delayed. 

Leo. Ay; let us lose no time. [ Bxeunt. 

SCENE II{.—The burying Vault of the Castle, with Monuments 
of the Dead ; and near the front of the Stage a new covered 
Grave, seen by the light of a lamp placed on a neighbouring 
tomb, the Stage being otherwise dark. A solemn Requiem for 
the Dead is heard at a distance, sounding from above. As it 
draws to a close, Henriquez appears at the farther end of the 
Vault with a light in his hand, which he holds out from him, 
as if in search of some object, and, seeing the grave, casts the 
light from his hand, and rushes towards it. 


Henr. (after gazing some time on the grave.) 
And here thou liest with all thy noble parts, 
Thy lofty, liberal soul, and goodly form, 
And heart of love so thorough and so true ! 
This is thy rest, the meed and recompense 
Thy generous worth hath from thy friend received ! 
Thy friend! O savage heart and cruel hand! 
Fell, hateful, faithless, cowardly, and base ! 
Of every baleful thing, by heaven cast off, 
Most cursed and miserable !— 
O that ere this the dust had cover’d me 
Like a crush’d snake, whose sting is yet unsheath’d ! 
Would in the bloody trench some sabred Moor 
Had lanced this hold of life—this latent seat 
Of cruelty! or rather that some dart, 
Shot erring in our days of boyish sport, 
Had pierced its core! Then by my early grave 
He had shed over me a brother’s tears ; 
He had sat there and wept and mourn’d for me, 
When from all human thoughts but his alone 
All thoughts of me had been extinguish’d. Juen! 
My Juen, dear, dear friend! Juen de Torva! 
Thy name is on my lips, as it was wont; 
Thine image in my heart like stirring life ; 
Thy form upon my fancy like that form 
Which bless’d my happy days. How he would look, 
When with his outspread arms, as he return’d 
After some absence !—Oh, it tortures me! 
Let any image cross my mind but this! 
No, no! not this!—Sable, sepulchral gloom ! 
Embody to my sight some terrible thing, 
And I will brave it. [Pausing and looking round. 
It doth! it doth! there’s form and motion in it. 
Advance, thou awful shade, whate’er thou art. 
Those threat’ning gestures say thou art not Juen, 
[Rubbing his eyes. 
It was but fancy.—No; the soul to Him 
Who is the Soul of souls ascended hath, 
Dust to its dust return’d. There is nought here 


Beneath this mould, some few spans deep he lies. 
So near me, though conceal’d !—Cursed as I am, 
The cords of love ev’n through this earth have power, 
Like a strong charm, to draw me to him still. 

{ Casting himself upon the grave. 

Burst, guilty heart! rend every nerve of life, 

And be resolved to senseless clay like this, 

So to enlap his dearer clay for ever. 

Enter Cantos. 
Car. (looking round him.) He is not here: nought 
see I through the gloom 

Save the cold marble of those tombs which, touch’d 

With the wan light of yon sepulchral lamp, 

Show their scroll’d ends to the uncertain sight, 

Like shrouded bodies rising from the earth. 

[Going towards the grave. 

Ha! something stirring on the new-raised earth! 

It is Henriquez, wrapped in frantic sorrow. 

[.ddvancing towards him. 

Henriquez! hear’st thou not, noble Henriquez ? 

Nay, nay! rise from the earth: such frantic grief 

Doth not become a man, and least of all 

A man whose firm endurance of misfortune 

Has hitherto so graced his noble worth. 

Giv’st thou no answer but these heavy groans ? 

Thou canst not from the tomb recall the dead, 

But rouse thy spirit to revenge his death. 

Henr. (raising his head.) What said’st thou ? 
Car. Quit this dismal bed of death, 

And rouse thee to revenge thy murder’d friend. ' 

Henr, He is revenged; Heaven deals with guilt so 
monstrous ; 

The hand of man is nothing. 

Car. Aye, but the hand of man shall add its mite, 

[Taking hold of his hand to raise him. 

Up from the earth! I’ve found the murderer. 

Hen. (springing up fiercely, and seizing him by the 
throat.) Lay’st thou thy hand on me! What is 
or Is not, 

The God of heaven doth know, and he alone. 

Darest thou with mortal breath bestow that name, 

To the dishonour of a noble house, 

On one of ancient princely lineage born? 

Car. Let go thy frenzied grasp! Should brave Cas- 
tilians 

Thus grapple hand to hand, like angry boys ? 

Fit time and place shall justify my words, 

If they indeed offend.—Our watch hath seized 

In hiding near the castle, most suspiciously, 

A youth who hath to Mencia’s love pretended, 

Whose hand, we cannot doubt, hath done the deed ; 

But if he be of such high lineage born, 

’T is more than he hath claim’d or we will credit. 

Why drop your arms thus listless by your side ? 

Your eyes upon the ground? Will you not go 

And see the prisoner, and hear him question’d ? 

Henr. Ay, ay, this is required: Ill go with thee ; 

I comprehend thee now. 

Car. And yet thou movest not: 

Does any sudden pain arrest thy steps ? 

Hen. 1 am benumb’d and faint.—I’l! follow thee. 

[Exeunt. 

—>—— 


ACT IV. 
SCENE I.—A Prison in the Castle. Anronto discovered discon- 
solate near the front of the Stage. A high door at the bottom, 
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To the free air, more fragrant than before. 
Yes! I am happy, gentle Mencia, 
In spite of fate, if thou still carest for me. 

Men. This is no time for words like these. 
Ev’n but to look upon thee, wretched man! 
Take this disguise; it will insure escape. 
There is a faithful friend who waits without, 
And by the postern will direct thy flight. 
Speak not, but throw these weeds about thee quickly ; 
The time is precious. 

[ Holding out garments, which she bears over her arm. 

-Int. Thou dread’st to look upon me, yet thou comest 
To save my life—to save a murderer’s life ? 

Men. I said not so in pity of thy state; 

That bloody deed I know hath been the act 

Of frenzied passion: in some foreign land 

Live and repent: Heaven grant thee grace for this! 
Let not man’s hand, the brand of public shame, 

Be on thy wretched head. 

Ant. The hand of man, the brand of public shame, 
Falls on the guilty head, by Heaven's appointment. 
Thou riskest the salvation of thy soul 
In aiding my escape ; and for my life, 

If of thy love bereft, I care not whether 
The headsman’s axe, or the slow hand of nature, 
Shall rid me of it. Nay; the first were best. 
Men. O no! upon my knees I do conjure thee. 
[.dttempting to kneel, but prevented by him. 
If I offend in this, Heaven will forgive me; 
For, oh! if thou art lost, I am most wretched. 
My misery or peace hangs on thy life ; 
Therefore, upon my bended knees, I beg. 
[Sinking from his hold to the ground. 
’T is for myself I plead; fly instantly. 
Ant. (raising her.) Ah, dear, dear Mencia! And 
carest thou thus, 
For a foul criminal,—a man of blood ? 
What, then, had been thy care—may I not say— 
What, then, had been thy love,—had he been innocent? 
Men. Alas, alas! hadst thou been innocent, 
I had defied the world, with all its lures, 
Again to sever us. Yet, as thou art 
Int. Misfortune thanks! Thou hast done more for me 
Than the devoted care of many years. 
Come, then, defy the world to sever us, 
My generous Mencia: I am innocent. 

Men. Ha! dost thou say it? Said’st thou innocent ? 

And say’st thou truly so? Hast thou not done it! 

Is it no mockery of joy! O no! 

That look, that smile! Yes, thou art innocent; 

And, Heaven be praised, thou art. 

Ant. Lam, indeed, of Juen’s death most innocent. 
And though some circumstances do at present 

Accuse me strongly, yet, I trust in Heaven, 

That on my trial so it will appear. 

Men. Nay; do not trust. O no! for Don Henriquez, 
Made savage by despair, will have a victim, 

And catch with eagerness at every proof, 

How slight soe’er it be. Fly; quickly fly, 

And I will follow thee and share thy fortune, 

Or be it good or ill. 

Ant. O blessed words! my dear, my gen’rous leve! 
My heart throbs at the thought, but cannot thank thee, 
And thou wilt follow me and share my fortune, 

Or good or ill! 

Ah! what of good can with a skulking outlaw 

In his far wand’ rings, or his secret haunts, 


I dread 








With stairs from it, leading down into the Prison. 


Ant. (after shifting his posture for several times, and | 
sighing heavily, raises his eyes on hearing the door | 
open gently.) Another visit! do they vainly think, 

By oft-repeated questions, to betray 

A spent, enfeebled mind into confession ? 

It isa woman! it is Mencia’s self! 

Enter Mencia, descending the steps into the prison. 
And comest thou to visit me, to bless 

My dismal prison-house with what were bliss 

Ev’n in the lowest state of human misery ? 

Sweet Mencia! thou hast pity on me then. 

Ptty embedded lies where love hath been, 

And love again doth from that pity spring, 

As the dropp’d seed of some fair faded flower 

Shoots its sheath’d bud from the cleft mould, first peeping 
In timid beauty, after April showers, 





But silent rest that can be roused no more. 
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Then swelling, bursting, spreading its soft leaves 


E’er be? O no! thou shalt not follow me. 

.Men. Good may be found for faithful, virtuous love, 

In every spot; and for the wand’ring outlaw, 
The very sweetest nooks o’ the earth are his. 
And be his passing home the goatherd’s shed, 
The woodman’s branchy hut, or fisher’s cove, 
Whose pebbly threshold by the rippling tide 
Is softly washed, he may contented live, 

Ay, thankfully; fed like the fowls of heaven 
With daily food sent by a Father’s hand. 

Ant. (pressing both her hands to his heart, and then 
kissing them.) Thanks, gentle, virtuous Mencia; but alas! 
Far different is the hapless outlaw’s hom¢ 
From what thy gentle fancy fashionethi. 

With lawless men he must protection find. 

Some murky cavern where the light of day 

Hath never peer’d—where the pitch’d brand, instead, 
Sheds its red glare on the wild revelry 
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Of fierce banditti; or the pirate’s bark, 
Where stalks the sabred rufian o’er the deck, 
Watching his distant prey—some home -bound ship, 
With all its stores and freight of precious souls, 
Who ne’er shall greet their native shores again, 
Must be his guilty home. 

Men, Alas, alas! 

.Int. Thou shalt not follow me, nor will T fly. 
Sever’d from thee I will not live, sweet love, 
Nor shalt thou be the mate of one disgraced, 
And by the good disown’d. Here I'll remain, 
And Heaven will work for me a fair deliv’rance. 

Men. No, no! the present means for thy escape 
Are sent to thee by Heaven. Be not so stubborn! 
With or without me fly, even as thou wilt, 
But do not linger here. 

{ Looking to the door on hearing it move. 


| 


The door—O misery ! we are surprised. 
It is Henriquez; Heaven have pity on us! 
Enter Henniavez, while Mencia shrinks behind Ax- 
TONTO, 
Henr. (advancing.) Ha! not alone! Who is it? 
Wretched Mencia. 
Men. (rushing forward.) Oh he is innocent! Have 
pity on us! 
Turn not away from me, noble Henriquez. 
| Catching hold of him eagerly. 
Heaven knows that he is innocent. 
Henr. Then, pray thee, be at peace; Heaven will 
protect him. 
-Men. Frown not; my wretchedness has made me bold. 
Henr. Away, away! I do not frown on thee. 
Thou art the baleful cause of all this misery, 
And yet | blame thee not. Away, and leave us. 
Ant. Retire, dear Mencia; to thy chamber go ; 
It is not fit that thou should’st tarry here. 
[She retires unwillingly ; Henniquez waving his 
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hand to quicken her retreat, and waiting in gloomy 
silence till she is 

Henr. Unhappy youth; thou hast to thine accusers 
Thine innocence asserted with the earnest ‘i 
And simple mantiness of truth; yet truth, 

Supported only by the word of him 

Who is accused, will nought avail. How is it? 
If there be any circumstance that may } 
Support or prove thy words, I do entreat thee 
To tell me freely, and [ will, with speed, | 
Use every means that may unfold it fully 

To aid thy exculpation. (Panses.) Is there none? 
Bethink thee well: how slight soever it be, 

It may to others lead of more import. 

Int. Thanks, generous man! 
Henr. Nay, nay! What is thine answer? 

-Int. Alas! four cays within that fatal wood 
I have been hid; unseen of every one 
But Mencia, and those hinds who did pursue me. 

W hat circumstance can then avail me? No; 

Heaven, in its justice, will unfold the truth; 

In this I put my trust; proofs T have none, 

Henr. Vake the detiv’rance, then, which Heaven has | 

sent thee. | 

Fly ! save thy life, (Offering a purse.) This w ill pro- 
cure the means, 

When thou bast clear’d the precincts of the forest. 

All now is still, and favours thy escape. 

.Int. My lord, like ove stunn’d with astonishment, 
But, Don Henriquez, 
‘Though born of blood less noble than your own, 

An outlaw’s fate, from friends and country banish’d, 
My honest fame blurr’d with imputed guilt, 

Is not deliv’rance such as I accept, 

Such as a true Castilian can accept. 

You offer it in pity of my youth, 

Therefore I thank you; but I'll here abide 

Such vindication as becomes mine honour. 


rOnNe,. 





I thank your gen’rous care. 


Henr. But should it fail thee, canst thou better brook | So way ward, so excessive. 


A malefactor’s death, the public gaze, 
The scaffold’s open shame, the executioner, 
All the degrading ministry of death ; 
Even that which so attainteth noble blood 
hat ages wear not out th’ abhorr’d blot, 
Disgracing all thy line? Ay, think of this: 
It makes me shudder as I utter it, 
Who have in battle faced all dreadful things. 
. Int, In truth, it makes your strengthen’d features wear 
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At my command must open gate and hold, 
Chamber and bower ; even the sepulchral vault, 
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A ghastly hue of horror. How is this, 
That such strong sympathy should move you so? 

You think me guiltless in the very front 

Of proof that should condemn me: then, belike, 

Some shrewd suspicion of the actual hand 

That did th’ accursed deed lurks in your mind. 

Henr. Ha! Cast an accusation on mine honour! 

-Int. No, Don Henriquez ; with a friendly wish 
To do me service cam’st thou here, and sacred 
Is all that thou in privacy hast done 
Or utter’d. Yea; though thou shouldst now confess 
That thou thyself wert Juen’s murderer 
(Start not, these are but words of argument ;) 

Yea; ev'n supposing this, and that my rescue 
From the uplifted axe depended on it, 
Yet would I not betray thee. 
Henr. (turning away haughtily.) Thou art incorrigi- 
ble: take thy will. 
[Returning and laying down a key. 
I leave thee this; thou wilt consider of it. 
Say, is there aught that thou wouldst have me do! 
.int. Send mea priest. Though only such transgres- 
sions 
As youthful folly prompts rest on my mind, 
Yet would my soul, shrived by some holy man, 
His ghostly counsel take, and be at peace. 

Henr. And be at peace! Ay, ghostly counsel may 
To such as thou give peace. O could it also 
I know an aged friar, wise and prudent: 
Thou shalt be satisfied. [ Exit. 

Ant. (after following him with his eye as he ascends 

the stairs at the bottom of the stage.) 
But that it were so horrid and unnatural, 
A thing at strife with all consistent thoughts, 
I could believe No; ’t is impossible. 
Retires to the bottom of the stage, and the scene closes. 





SCENE IL—An Antechamber. 


Enter Cantos and Farrar by opposite sides. 
Car. Good morning, father! you are early here. 
Whom come you to confess ? 
Friar. I have already been with the poor prisoner. 
Car. And thou hast heard, no doubt, the horrid truth 
Which he denies to every one besides ? 
Friar. Vve-heard all he confesses, 
Car. Ay ; what strange tales, what secret horrid things, 
In thy long course of ghostly ministry, 
Have in thine ear been pour’d! By this good hand, 
But that I did prefer the jointed mail 
And weapon’s stroke to haircloth and the scourge, 
‘The roar of battle to the chaunting choir, 
I had become a friar, to learn, like thee, 
All those dark mysteries of human nature 
To which thy mind is conscious. 
Friar. Gentle son! 
Pardon my words; thou talk’st in ignorance. 
A tale of guilt, wrung from the sinner’s soul, 
Strikes not the fancy like a winter's tale 
Of moonlight witchery, or murder done 
I’ th’ secret chamber. No; a counter sympathy 
Doth quell the fancy then. Thou speak’st in ignorance. 
Car. True, father, this may be. With your permission 
I will attend you to the gate. 
Friar. Not now. 
I’m summon’d: Don Henriquez waits for me. 
Car. At the confessional ? 
Friar. So I believe ; I meet him in the chapel. 
Car. Lam right glad of this. We marvel’d much 
He did not sooner think of ghostly comfort. 
Friar. I have been summon’d by him once before ; 
But when I came, capricious in his sorrow, 
He would not see me. 
Car. Speak comfort to him, and enjoin some penance 
For the indulgence of such frantic grief, 
May God bless thee ! 
[Exit Frian. 
Here comes our keen and fiery secretary. 
Enter BattTuazen. 
Return’d so soon! And hath the royal ear 
Inclined to thy petition ? 
Balt. Ay; every cot and castle in th’ realm 








Upon its hinges jarr’d, must be unlock’d, 

And show its secrets to the searching light. 

But as I learn you have secured the murderer, 

I am content; here ends my brief commission. 

I pray you lead me to the prison-house : 

I bum to see the wretch, 

Car. Come, follow me. [E.eunt. 

SCENE IUL—A Chapel. Henriqvez discovered on his knees by 
the Confessional, the Friar bending over him, and muttering 
words in a low voice. 


Friar (aloud.) Rise, son, in humble but assured faith. 

Repentance, and these penances endured, 

Will gain from heavenly grace full absolution 

Of this most guilty deed—of all thy sins. 

Rise, and be comforted. (taising him, and leading 
him forward.) Be comforted ! 

The worst of sinners league not with despair, 

But by their own untoward disbelief, 

The greatest sin of all. Thou smit’st thy breast, 

And shak’st thy drooping head: thou must not doubt. 

All sin is finite, mercy infinite ; 

Why shouldst thou doubt that God would pardon thee? 
Henr. 1 doubt it not. God’s mercy pardons all 

Who truly do repent; and O how truly, 

How deeply, how intensely I repent! 

But in my breast there is a goading sense, 

An inward agony, a power repelling 

In dire abhorrence every better thought. 

The bliss of heaven for me! incongruous hope ! 

My soul, my fancy, yea, my very will 

Is link’d to misery ; and happiness 

Comes to my thoughts like gleams of painful day 

To owls and bats, and things obscene and hateful, 

Fitted by nature for their dismal dens. 

O that I were like such! in the reft rock 

Of some dank mine coil’d up, dull and unconscious 

Of the loud hammer’s sound, whose coming stroke 

Should crush me from existence ! 
Friar. Alas, alas, my son! have better thoughts. 
Henr. Let them arise in better hearts, for mine 

A nest of stinged scorpions hath become, 

And only fit for such, Each recollection, 

Each waking fancy, like a barbed fang, 

Pierces its core with thrilling agony, 

Which yields to a succeeding, sharper sting, 

And that again to others keener still. 

So kind, so dear, such manly, true affection ! 

Friendship so pure! such noble confidence ! 

Love that surmounted all things!’ When, in passion, 

I did an outrage on his fiery blood, 

What would have hurl’d on any other head 

The instant stroke of death—he only waited 
Friar. Give o’er, my son; thou art too vehement. 
Henr. He waited till my senseless rage was spent, 

Then smiled—O such an upbraiding smile ! 

Open’d his arms, and clasp’d me to his heart. 

That smile, those open’d arms, I see them now,— 

I see them constantly ; where’er I turn, 

They front me like a vision of delight 

Changed to a gorgon terror. 

But no restraining love did plead for him : 

As though he had some faithless rav’ller been, 

All base suggestions were received against him, 

Were cherish’d, brooded on, by dint of thought 

Work’d to a semblance of consistent truth, 

Which, but for this Base, black ingratitude ! 

Passing all crimes, detested, monstrous ! 

{Beating his forehead violently as he strides rapidly 
away. 

This base, believing heart, this ruffian’s hand ! 
Friar. My son, this is wild ecstasy of passion, 

Which leads not to that humble true repentance 

Oar holy church enjoins. 
Henr. (returning.) Or had T met him as open foc, 

With accusation of defiance fairly 

Preceding vengeance ; but unheard, i’ th’ dark! 

Tremble, ye venerable roofs, ye towers 

Of my brave fathers, men without reproach ! 

Fall on my cursed head, and grind to dust 

What bears the honour’d semblance of their son, 

Although unmeet to bear the human form. 

Friar. Nay, nay! I pray forbear; this violent grief 

For thy soul’s weal is most unprofitable. 











Whose sable scutcheon’d door hath not for years 


Betake thyself betimes to prayer and penance ; 
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The sufferings of the body will relieve 
The suff’rings of the mind. 
Henr. The sufferings of the body ! 
less. 
See here, short while, in agony of thought, 
Pacing the armory where hangs the mail 
Which Juen wore, when in Tolosa’s field 
We fought the turban’d Moslems side by side; 
It was his gift, which I did beg of him, 
In the proud joy I felt at his high deeds. 
How swell’d my heart! A braver knight in arms 
Fought not that day. Bold heart and potent hand, 
And lofty mien and eyes that flash’d with valour. 
Where run my words? I have forgot their drift. 
Friar. Something which happened in the armory. 
Henr. Ay, in the armory, as I have said, 
I struck my hand, in vehemence of action, 
On a spiked shie!d, nor knew it till afterwards, 
When the wild fit was past, and oozing blood 
Loaded my clammy touch, that in my flesh 
The broken iron was sheath’d. 
No; what can corporeal pain or penance do? 
That which inflicts the mental wound, which rends 
The hold of pride, wrenching the bent of nature ; 
’T is that alone hath power, Yet from the effort 
Nature starts back; my mind, stunn’d at the thought, 
Loses the use of thought. 
Friar. I do not understand you, good my lord. 
Henr. It matters not; you will, perhaps, hereafter. 
Friar. You are at present feeble and exhausted, 
And lack repose ; retire a while, my son. 
Hark! on the walls without, do you not hear 
The warder’s call to note the rising morn? 


They are power- | 
[Showing his hand. | 


HENRIQUEZ: A TRAGEDY. 





| Balt, Who doth a felon’s deeds must e’en submit 
|'T'o bear a felon’s manacles. 


and old lore, 
| Such is thy narrow and ungen’rous nature. 


| [Turning to Cantos. 


| This rough but noble soldier, bred in camps 

| And midst the broil of battle, is more gentle. 
Henriquez scem’d inclined to pity me, 

|T'o think me innocent; then wherefore these ? 

| Car. Come, we lose time; we must begin our journey 

'T'o reach the town by close of day, Henriquez 

| Being intent to gain a royal audience 

| Before the sitting of to-morrow’s court. 


| [Exeunt all but Dixco, to whom enters Leonora, 


with something in her hand. 
| Leo. My good Diego, hie thee to the gate ; 
| And ere thy master mount, give him this scarf, 
| These gloves too, and his signet, which, in haste, 
| He left behind. 
| He has forbidden me to follow him, 
| And he must be obeyed. 
| Diego. He shall receive them. 
| Leo. How look’d Antonio when they led him forth? 
| Greatly dejected ? 
Diego. No; he bears it stoutly. 
Leo. Asserting still that he is innocent? 
Diego. Ay, ay ; but every villain does the same. 
| Does not my lord believe that he is guilty ? 
| Leo. I cannot doubt it. When he left the chapel, 
| A long time in his chamber he remain’d ; 
When he came forth again, I watch’d his eye, 
| And it was calm, though gloomy. Then, forthwith, 


Henr, The morn! And what have I todo with morn? te gave his orders that a band of spearmen 


The redd’ning sky, the smoking camp, the stir 

Of tented sleepers rousing to the call, 

The snorting steed, in harness newly dight, 

Did please my fancy once. Ay ; and the sweetness 
Of my still native woods, when, through the mist, 
They showed at early dawn their stately oaks, 
Whose dark’ning forms did gradually appear 

Like slow approaching friends, known doubtfully. 
These pleased me once in better days; but now 

My very soul within me is abhorrent 

Of every pleasant thing ; and that which cheers 
The stirring soldier or the waking hind, 

That which the traveller blesses, and the child 
Greets with a shout of joy, as from the door 

Of his pent cot he issues to the air, 

Does but increase my misery. 
I loathe the light of heaven: let the night, 

The hideous unblessed night, close o’er me now, 
And close for ever ! 
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Friar, Cease, cease ! and cherish not such dark despair. | What is its plea! 


Retire to your apartment, and in prayer 
Beseech Almighty Goodness to have pity 
On a perturbed soul. 

Henr, Pray thou for me; I will pray when I can. 

Friar. Hark! steps along the corridor; they come 
To say an curly mass for the repose 
Of the interr’d: they must not find you here. 

Henr. And to the dead they give repose! What mass, 
What prayers, what chaunted hymns can to the living 
Give respite from this agony of soul? 
Alas, alas! there is no cure for this. [ Exeunt. 
SCENE IV.—A small Court before the door of the Prison, which 

is open. Bias and other Domestics discovered Waiting near it. 


First Domestic (to Blas.) Goes Don Henriquez with 
the prisoner? 
Blas. He does; his noble courser at the gate, 
Black Sultan, saddled stands, champing the bit, 
And casting from his mouth the flaky foam, 
Stand back ; they’re coming now. 
Enter Antonio, Cantos, Friar, Bartruazer, and 
Disco, from the Prison. 
Friar (to Antonio). Be not cast down, my son, but 
trust in Heaven. 
Ant. And so I do; that is my stay, good father ; 
And yet, methinks, these fetters might be spared. 
By Don Henriquez’ orders am I thas 
Like a vile felon chain’d? 
Car. ’T is by his orders; ’t is a stated form. 


Should be in readiness to guard the prisoner 
| Bound to Zamora; and were he in doubt, 
He were not now so calm, being before 
So greatly agitated. Hie thee quickly. 
[Exeunt severally. 
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ACT V. 
| SCENE L.—The Court at Zamora, a Grand Hall of Audience. 


Nontes, Prevatres, Orricers, &c. discovered in waiting; a 
flourish of trumpets. 


he receives their homage, to a chair of state near the 
| front of the stage. 
First Nobleman (presenting a petition.) May’t please 
your highness, look on this petition, 
Humbly presented to your royal notice 








| King. And noble conduct, too, I hope, Don Pedro. 


By one of noble blood. 


[.dfter reading the paper slightly. 
That he beneath a lady’s window hath 
A most audacious suitor slain, who there 
Did charm her ear with love-sick ditties.—Slew him! 
A harsh device to win the lady’s favour ; 
Had she not ears to be again enthrall’d ? 
Another song had been a fitter weapon 
Of opposition than a sword, methinks. 
[ Giving the paper to a secretary. 
Note down that I will look on this again. 
Second Nobleman (giving a paper). Deign, royal 
sir, to look upon this paper. 
King. Freely, Don Blas ; from such a noble hand 
It needs must be an honourable suit. [ Reading the paper. 
Don Julian, of the noble house of Guzman, 
Hath, by the cadet of a meaner house, 
Been elbow’ from his place, who most nefariously 
Refused to yield to him the dexter side. 
[Reading on more slightly. 
Honour repair’d—that he be foreed—a blow! 
[Shaking his head. 
We are too learned in this ancient kingdom. 
Nay, reverend prelate, no offence to you ; 
The clergy stand acquitted of this charge. 
Prel. 1 know not how to comprehend your highness. 
King. We sbould be spared full many a deadly broil, 
Did we not know our right hand from our left. 
We are in this, good sooth! too nicely learn’d, 
Which doth but scantily, in my opinion, 
Supply the want of every other lore. 
Second Nobleman (aside to first), Neyer may I again 


Ant. (to Balthazer.) Yes ; man of pens, and records, 


[Giving them to him. 


Enter the Kine and his train, who walks slowly, as 
y | 
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| Wear hat and plume, if this is not derision. 
First Nobleman (aside). "Tis Don Henriquez we 
may thank for this. 
He spoke not to us thus when the arin'’d Moor 
Was nearer to his doors. 
King (to Prelate). And I now, my lord, receive your 
paper. 
Prel. Most humbly to your highness I present it, 
From pious men, whose prayers are offer'd up 
lor your prosperity. | Gives the paper. 
King (reading it slightly). “That the free hinds of 
‘T'ormes and their wives 
Refuse their wonted offerings to the convent, 
And therefore humbly—the adjoining lands— 
A royal compensation.”—So it runs. 
And it must cost me many a fruitful field, 
Because those villagers love fatted pullets, 


As well as sober, self-denying monks! 
This also at our leisure we'll consider, 

[ Gives the paper to the Secretary, and sitting down, 
receives other petitions, when a confused noise is 
heard. , 

What noise is that without? 
Enter an Offcer. 

Ofi. May’t please you, Don Henriquez waits without. 

King. Henriquez, my brave general? How is this? 

Oficer. He comes attended by “a goodly train, 

Guarding a prisoner, and humbly begs 

To be admitted to the royal presence, 

Before your court shall sit. 

King. Most willingly : say, I am ready now 

To give him audience. [Exit Officer. 
I marvel much — 

How it should be. In this unwonted form 

To bring his prisoner !—But here he comes. 

Enter Hexniquez, followed by Cantos and Antonio, 
going up to the King, who rises to meet him, 
King. Thou too, my valiant friend, a suitor here? 

Henr. A humble supplicant. 
King. Who needs not sue. 
Say freely what thou would’st, and it is granted. 
Henr. But what I beg, an earnest boon, must be 
| Confirm’d to me with all solemnity, 
Before I utter it. 

King. A strange request ! 
But that thy services have becn to me 
Beyond all recompense, and that I know 
| Thy country’s welfare and thy sovereign’s honour 
| Are dear to thee, as thou full well hast proved, 
I should with some precaution give my word. 
But be it so; I say thy suit is granted, 

Henr. Nay, swear it on this sword. 

King. Where doth this tend? Doubt’st thou my royal 

word? 

Hen. When honour’d lately by your princely presence, 

You gave to me this ring with words of favour; 
And said if I should e’er, by fortune press’d, 
Return the same to you, whatever grace 
I then might ask, should be conceded to me, 
[ Giving the ving. 
Receive your royal token: my request 
Is that you swear upon my sword to grant 
This boon which I shall beg. 
{ Holds out his sword to the Kine,who lays his hand on it. 
: King. This sword, this honour’d blade, [ know it well, 
Which thou in battle from the princely Moor 
So valiantly did’st win: why should I shrink 
From any oath that shall be sworn on this? 
I swear, by the firm honour of a soldier, 
To grant thy boon, whate’er it may be, 
Declare it then, Henriquez. [.7 pause. 
Thou art pale 
And silent too: I wait upon thy words. 
Henr. My breath forsook me. ’T is a passing weakness: 
I have power now.—There is a criminal, 
Whose guilt before your highness in due form 
Shall shortly be attested ; and my boon 
Is, that your highness will not pardon him, 
However strongly you may be inclined 
To royal clemency,—however strongly 
Entreated so to do. 
King. This much amazes me. 
Thou ’st been inclined to mercy, not to blood. 
Henr. Yea; but this criminal, with se!fish cruelty, 
With black ingratitude, with base disloyalty 











Ever till now, 








I fear they gall you; are they clench'd too tightly ? 


i’ th’ royal presence 
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To all that sacred is in virtuous ties, 
Knitting man’s heart to man What shall I say ? 
I have no room to breathe. 
[Tearing open his doublet with violence. 
He had a friend, 
Ingenuous, faithful, generous, and noble : 
BEv'n but to look on bim had been full warrant 
Against th’ accusing tongue of man or angel 
To all the world beside,—and yet be slew him. 
A friend whose fosUring love had been the stay, 
Nhe guide, the solace of his wayward youth,— 
Love steady, tried, unwearied,—yet he slew him. 
A friend, who in his best devoted thoughts, 
His happiness on earth, his bliss in heaven, 
Jntwined his image, and could nought devise 
OF sep’rate good,—and yet he basely slew him; 
Rush’d on him like a ruffian in the dark, 
And thrust him forth from life, from light, from nature, 
Unwitting, unprepared for th’ awful change 
Death brings to all. "This act so foul, so damned, 
This he hath done ; therefore upon his head 
Let fall the law's unmitigated justice. 
Aing. And wherefore doubt’st thou that from such a 
man 
I will withhold all grace? Were he my brother 
[ would not pardon him. Produce your criminal. 





| Those who have ANTON10 in custody lead him forward. | 


Henr. (motioning with his hand to forbid them.) Undo 
his shackles ; he is innocent. 

King. What meaneth this? Produce your criminal. 

Henr. (kneeling.) My royal master, he is at your feet. 


[.d cry of astonishment is heard through the hall ; the |Thou art akin. 
Kine, staggering back from the spot, is supported |The thoughts I have of thee, thou noble man ! 
. | 


by an Attendant, while Cantos and ANTONIA, now 
free from his fetters, run to Henrique, who con- 
tinucs kneeling, and bend over him in deep concern. 
King. (recovering.) A fearful shock! Mine ears are 
ringing still. 
Rise, Don Henriquez d’ Altavero, rise. 

| Turning away his head. 

Raise him: O do not let me me see him thus ! 
|. VMotions the crowd to withdraw, who go off, leaving 


the Kine, Henniaquez, Carros, and Awnwronio,| That I did bold thy mind so long in doubt. 


only on the stage. 


King (fiercely). Carlos, on thee my anger rests, who | My innecence, and would protect it; yet, 


thus 
Stood’st by and suffered me to be deceived, 

Car. Condemn me not, my liege ; | was myself 
Convinced this youth had done the deed, deceived. 
This on a soldier’s honour I aver, 

Aing. Alas, Henriquez, thou hast practised on me 
With cruel guile. I would right gladly forfeit 
The fairest town thy sword e’er won for me, 

And be again at liberty to pardon 

Whatever thou hast done. A deed, most surely, 
By thy high nature all too rudely charged. 

Thou in the frenzy of some headlong passion 
Hast acted as a madman, who still wreaks 

His direst wrath on those he loves the most. 

Henr. No, no! it was an act of brooding thought, 
Of slow intent, of dark consideration. 

Our early love, with all his fair endowments 
And noble qualities, before my mind 

Did clearly pass; pass and return again, 

And strongly plead for him, and were rejected. 

King. Go to! thou hast a wild imagination, 
Which has o’erreached thy judgment.—Set me free. 
The public weal requires thy service : oaths 
Adverse to this do not, and should not, bind. 

Henr, ‘There are within your kingdom many chiefs 
Who may do better service to the state, 

Though not with better will than I have done; 
[Laying his sword at the King’s feet. 

Here do I part with ensigns, arms, and war; 

Nor soldier's brand, nor baton of command, 

This hand accursed shall ever grasp again. 

Your highness by the honour of a prince 

Stands bound to me‘in this, and you are bound. 

King. Ay, if it needs must be, determined spirit ! 

Yet, think again ; be it a while deferr’d, 
This dismal trial, for a month—a year. 
Henr. Not for a day. 
King. Thou art too boldly stubborn, 
By what authority dost thou oppose it, 
If tis my pleasure it should be deferr’d ? 
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Henr. The law’s authority emboldens me. 

Iam Don Juen’s heir, and do by right 

Demand the speedy trial of his murderer. 

Nor think the law’s delay would aught avail : 

How many secret ways there may be found 

To rid a wretch of life, who loathes to live ! 

My soul demands this sacrifice—pants for it, 

As that which can alone restore to it 

The grace of Heaven, and the respect of men. 
Car. Noble Henriquez, thy too stubborn virtue 
Henr. Nay, Carlos, hold thy peace. Be not my foe; 

He were my greatest enemy who should 

Impede this consummation. When ’t is past, 

Then let the favour of my princely master, 

Of loving camp-mates, and all virtuous men, 

Return to me again. A noble treasure 

That will redeem my memory from shame. 
King (embracing him). Living or dead, brave man, 

thou must be honour’d! 

I will no more contend with thy desires. 

Some preparation for this solemn ceremony 

Thou wilt require ; Don Carlos will conduct thee 

Where thou may’st rest and find all needful aid. [ Exit. 
Henr. Come, friends, till I am summon’d to my trial ; 

The time is short, and we must husband it. 








[Going and stopping again. 
I shun not now thy friendly aid, good Carlos ; 
| My heart is lighten’d of its heavy load, 
And I can take a good man by the hand, 
And feel we are akin. 
| Car. To all that is most great and admirable 
I have no words to speak 


| Henr, (to Axroxio.) And thou, too, gentle youth; 
give me thy hand. 

| Thy noble confidence did point to me 

|The true and honour’d path. For, hadst thou fled, 
I might have shrunk aside, and been on earth 

A sullen secret thing of wretchedness, 

| Cursing the light of heaven. Gentle youth, 

| I’ve felt the kindly pressure of thy hand, 

‘In all thy gen’rous sympathy ; forgive me, 


-Int. O nothing did I doubt that thou didst know 


Would I had fled my prison at thy bidding, 

And lived a vagabond upon the earth, 

Ere this had been! What was my name or worth ? 

But thou 
Henr. Cease, cease! repent it not, sweet youth; 

For all the friends on earth would not have done me 

Such true and worthy service. [Exeunt. 


a noble, terrible act I ne’er divined. 








SCENE IL—A royal Apartment. 
Enter Lronona and Friar. 


Friar. The king will from his council come ere long ; 
Then wait, I pray, and take a little respite 
From this impatient fever of your mind. 
Leo. Take respite! this impatience! O good father ! 
Thou canst not know this agony, and speak’st 
Like one secured from human misery. 
Heaven grant me patience ! I have need of it ; 
But it must come from Heaven. 
Friar. See ; now his highness comes. 
Enter Kine attended; and Leonora, running to him, 
casts herself at his feet, embracing him. 
King. The Lady Leonora! rise, dear lady. 
Leo. No; to your knees I'll cling, nor quit my hold, 
Till from your royal pity I obtain 
The mercy I implore——My Lord Henriquez— 
Your valiant general—my dear, dear husband— 
Say that he shall not die. This execution! 
This malefactor’s end! O save him! save him! 
King (raising her). As far as I have power your suit 
is granted. 
Leo. Then he is saved—he lives? Is it not so? 
King. Alas! I would it were. Your lord refuses 
All royal mercy. I have sworn to him 
Never to pardon Juen’s murderer. 
If thou canst move his stubborn spirit, kneel, 
And at his feet implore him to release me 
From this most fatal oath. 





I know him well: in what he deems the right, 
He is inflexible. But solemn oaths, 

Ev’n oaths upon the holy reliques sworn, 

The holy church annuls: it will release you. 
Then say not you are bound. 

King. From oaths upon the holy reliques sworn 
The church can loose, as thou, no doubt, hast learnt 
From sacred books and this good father’s lore; 

But, solemnly, upon Henriquez’ sword 

I’ve pledged a prince’s word—a soldier’s honour, 
From which nought can release me but the will 

And free consent of him to whom ’t is pledged. 

Hie, therefore, to thy lord: kneel at his feet, 

And may Heaven give thee power to touch his heart. 

Leo. Is all my hope in this!’ Unhappy woman ! 

By Heaven and man abandon’d !—Dismal doom ! 
The woe of desperation ! 

[Franticly wringing her hands, and then turning in 

anger to the Kine. 

Leo. There’s mockery in this. Thou art a king, 
And canst command what I would beg in vain; 
Command hin, as his royal liege and master, 

That he release thee from this fatal pledge. 
A king, and not obey’d! deceitful shadow ! 
Doth not thy power o’er all things reign supreme ? 

King. Not o’er men’s wills.— 

This is a power Heaven to itself retains, 
And ne’er did delegate to mortal being. 
Leo. (pacing about as before.) Despair, despair! what 
see I but despair, 
Shame, infamy, a metefactor’s end ? 

King. Wring not thy hands so wildly, wretched lady ! 

His life, indeed, we must despair to save ; 
But infamy is from his name removed, 
As heaven from hell. Yea, his proud house shall boast 
Of this its noble malefactor, more 
Than all its trophied chiefs. 
When at the bar he stood arraign’d, and pled, 
Proving his secret guilt, against himself, 
Ne’er rose his form so nobly on the mind, 
Even in his days of triumph.— 
But when the fatal sentence was pronounced, 
He raised his head, and sent a look to Heaven 
Of pleased appeal and solemn thankfulness ; 
A look of pious hope, so dignified, 
He seem’d like some fall’n seraph that again 
Had won his way to bliss—A general murmur 
Of admiration from deep silence rose. 
Old men did clasp their hands, and young men wept; 
And those who on his victories bestow’d 
A cold and niggard praise, now, with full hearts, 
Gave boundless tribute to his lofty virtue. 
Leo. And he was honour’d thus! high Heaven be 
praised ! [Bursting into tears. 
It makes me weep that they did weep for him. 
Heaven’s will be done! 
I’ve been too stern and violent in my grief: 
God grant me more submission to his will, 
And I will learn to bear it—My Henriquez ! 
The brave with tears of admiration grace 
Thy hapless end, and rescue thee from shame. 

King. Rescue ! far more than rescue ; his proud h ouse 
The very implements of execution 
Will henceforth in their banners proudly weave. 

Leo. I needs must weep; but let my tears have vent, 
And I shall be resign’d. 

Enter Cantos and Antonto. 

King (to them). How is Henriquez! came ye from 

his tower? 

Car. Most admirably well ; his soul is up: 

I left him shaking hands most cordially 

With his worst enemy, and he intends, 

Ere close the night’s first watch, to spend an hour 
In social converse with some early friends, 

Who shared his first campaigns, and have desired 
To see his face once more.— 

His soul seems open’d now, and raised above 

That close reserve, which was his greatest blemish. 

King. Some noble minds do from misfortune rise, 

Yea, ev’n from guilt, more noble than before ; 

As by the hardest blow the smitten ball 

Bounds highest from the earth. 
Retire, fair Leonora: this good man (pointing to Friar) 
Will heavenly comfort to thy soul impart, 











Leo. Move him! Alas, alas! this will not be; 


And strengthen it to bear the coming trial. 
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{Friar supports her on one side, while ANTONIA 


offers his aid also as she goes off. 


Like the dull rest of death, which hath no ear, 
Friar. Oh that it were indeed the rest of death! 


Leo. (to Ant.) Not thou; the hidden cause of all this It is a woful service to awake him. 


woe, 


Friar. Nay, daughter, be not angry with this youth. 


The will of Heaven must be ; the means appointed 
Must also be: he is most innocent, 
Since ignorant of ill. 

Leo. My grief is wayward still; but I’ll subdue it. 


[Takes hold of Antosia, and exit with him and 
Friar, while Kine, Cantos, and .ittendants go 


out by another door. 


SCENE III.—Before the Gate of the Prison; the Stage dark, 
excepting a Lamp hung over the Gate: Sentinels discovered | 


on watch. 


Enter Barraazer with a dark lantern. 


1 Sen. Stand! Who art thou? 

Balt. A friend, connected with the noble prisoner. 
Sen. Stand there aloof; thou may’st not enter yet. 
Enter Friar by the opposite side. 

1 Sen. Ho there ! 
Friar. A friend. 
2 Sen. A friend! What seck’st thou here ? 
Friar. I am a priest, confessor to Henriquez. 
1 Sen. Thou shalt have entrance presently. 
Friar. I thank thee. (Going up close to Balthazer.) 
Thou art Balthazer ? 
Balt. And thy servant, father. 
Friar. Thou’rt up betimes; it is still pitehy night. 
Bait. Nay ; look thou eastward ; yon dull line of light, 
Bounding the sable darkness of the earth 
From the sky’s fainter gloom, it is the dawn. 
Friar. Ha! runs the time so fast! What noise is that? 
Bait. The hum of distant voices, and the sound 
Of preparation for the awful morn. 
As I now pass’d along, in every street 
I heard the eager citizens astir, 
While light from many a lattice gleam’d. And onward, 
As I approach’d th’ appointed place, I saw 
Round the fenced spot, already gather’d, groups 
Of men and women, young and old, whose faces 
Did seem, from darkness, as from nothing sprung, 
Touch’d with the torches’ glaring light, which downward 
Stream’d from the lofty scaffold, whereon forms 
Of busy artists at their fatal work, 
And ghastly headsmen moving to and fro, 
Appear’d like blacken’d fiends. Dost thou not hear 
The stroke of hammers, and that sounding plank ? 
There comes a strange and thrilling coldness o’er me. 
[.4 pause, and noise without. 
I little thought to feel such ruth for him, 
The man who slew my good and noble master. 
Friar. Why should’st thou not? The feeling does 
thee honour ; 
And he doth for that rash and rueful deed 
Make dear and great amends. The gate is open'd. 
[Exeunt into the Prison. 


SCENE IV.—A Passage Way in the Prison. 
Enter Frran and Jatren, speaking as they enter. 


Jailor. But it is past the hour; he must be waked. 
Friar. Waked! dost thou think he sleeps ? 
Jai. Yes, father ; he hath slept, I guess, since midnight. 
Friar. How know’st thou this ? 
Jai. I ’ve listened at his door 
From time to time, and nought have heard within 
But a deep silence, once or twice broke faintly 
By slow-heaved breathings, as of heavy sleep. 
Friar. So sound a sleep, and such a morn to wake to! 
Jai. Nay, they who sleep before their day of doom 
Sleep often thus,—a deathlike, dreamless sleep. 
[Speaking as he goes off. 
I well remember one, who, on the morn [Exeunt. 





SCENE V.—The Prison Chamber. Henriquez discovered asleep 
on a Couch, near the front of the Stage. 


Enter Friar and Jatcer. 
Friar. Still fast asleep : it grieves my soul.to wake him. 
No trace of trouble on his face! He lies 
Like a tired hunter after toilsome chase. 
Call to him, friend, I cannot. 
Jai. Ho! Don Henriquez! ho, my lord ! awake ! 
Awake, my lord !—He is in heavy sleep, 











How goes the time? Might he still sleep a while ? 


To call him up. 
Friar. Then he must be obey’d. 
wake! it is the hour. 
He moves him now: the sound is in his ears; 
‘yr e . 
The light annoys his eyes. Awake, my lord. 
8 ) y 


Henr. (raising his head). What is it? 


Henr. (starting from his couch). 
armour: have you roused the camp ? 
Bid every soldier dight him for the field : 
I’ve slept too long. 
Jai. It is the very hour 
At which you did give orders to be waked. 
Henr. Ha! Yes, I understand thee: it is morn,— 
The fated morn that brings to me no noon. 
Sleep from the tablet of my brain had rased 
All present things, and in my waking fancy 
Had led me back to what I was so lately. 
I thank you. Dawns the light? 
Friar and Jai. (both at once). 








Jai. (touching him gently). Wake! Don Henriquez, | 


The morning breaks, 


| Praised many a valiant heart fall’n in the field, 
| And of the fate of others did enquire 

With kindly interest, as though his soul 

Upon the very parting verge of nature 


Jai. ’Tis past the hour at which he charged me strictly Felt nature’s sympathies more warmly. ‘Truly 


} His spirit seem’d already to have doff’d 

'Its earthly coat, and gain’d a purer being. 

| King. Ay; he is passing to a higher state: 
|So teach our holy men, and I believe them. 

| Doth aught approaching to a final end 

| Of dark extinction rise to meet it thus? 


[Touching him again.| It doth not:—no, it cannot. 


Noe 
| But first he setiled all his worldly cares.— 


Jai. *T is the hour; the morning breaks.) And what are his bequests ? 
Bring me my 


Car. Balthazer, thou canst tell. 

Balt. He first of all provides a noble monument 
To Juen’s mem'ry near his native town, 
| Desiring he himself may be interr’d 
In the same vault with him, and by his side. 
For many friends, and all his ancient servants, 
Forgetting none, he hath made kind provision. 
His lady’s dowry is enlarged, and Mencia 
Receives a noble portion to bestow 
| Upon her early lover, this good youth, 
te hom he hath named with words of special love. 
' 
| 





King (to Ant., who turns aside to weep). Weep 
freely, gentle youth; whom he hath loved 


Henr. Your voices sound like midnight, not like morn.| Shall ever in bis prince's favour hold 


Welcome, good father ; thou art come, in truth, 
To wake me for the fight, and brace my strength, 
Not with corporeal arms. 

Friar. No, good my lord ; 

A nobler armour, for a nobler warfare : 

And the Almighty King, whose valiant soldier 
Thou wilt this day approve thyself to be, 

Will gird thee for the field. Receive from him 
His high commission, worthy of a man. 

Henr. (looking upward, and then kneeling with his 
arms on his breast, and his head bowed to the ground), 
I do receive it, father, most devoutly. 

[ Rising with solemnity. 
Let me be forward in my work, good father. 
I would retire and give my thoughts to heaven, 
Ere earthly things shall press to mingle with them. 
Come, then, and join thy fervent prayers with mine, 
And teach my dying voice to sue for mercy. 
[Exit with Frran. 
Jai. (looking after Henr). The right true metal this; 
’t will bear the furnace. 
Ah! who would once have thought that from my custody 
He should pass forth to such a death ? Heaven doomed it. 

‘i [Noise and bustle without. 
What noise is that without? Ho! who would enter ? 

Voice (without). Open; it is the king. 

(JarLeR opens the door, and enter the Kine, Cantos, 

Antonio, and BaLtTuazer. 

King (to Jailor). Where is thy noble charge? 

Jai. With his confessor, in the private chapel. 

King. How is he, jailer? Has he through the night 
Had any rest? 

Jai. Yes, may it please your highness, 

Ee hath slept soundly. 
King. Sound sleep in such a state! 
marvel : 
He has been used to look death i’ the face. 

Car. Ay, in the field ; but many brave him there 
Who on a scaffold feel their manhood quail. 

King. Is it so, jailer? Thou hast good experience. 

Jai, Some years ago, two brothers suffered here, 

For an offence of state: the one a soldier, 
Stout, brave, and bold in war; the other bred 
To a quict life at home ; but on the scaffold 
The man of peace did bear the loftier brow, 
And beat the hardy vet’ran shamefully. 

King. Strange creatures are we all ! and who is known 
Until his trial comes ?—I think, good Carlos, 

Thou told’st me he conversed with cheerfulness 
Till a late hour last night. 

Car. Yes, good my liege. 
Having first settled all his worldly cares, 

Like one, who, from a heavy load teleased, 
Unclasps his vest to recreate himself, 

He with two ancient campmates and your liegeman 
Conversed with kindler, more enlivened freedom 
Than he was wont : spoke of their old adventures, 


Yet, wherefore 


{An honourable place.—Pray thee, proceed. 
Balt. He hath besides, for good and pious ends, 
A large benevolence-—— 
Car. Hush! he approaches, 
Re-enter Hexniquez and Friar, 
King (advancing to meet him). My noble friend, I 
felt a strong desire 
Once more—a short intrusion. 
Henr. 
Your grace is come to wish me a good morrow, 
And cheer me on this outset of my way, 
| Aing. Alas! 1 


Henr, Nay, three successive days have dawn’d upon me 





Say not so, 


a dismal cheer, a woful morrow ! 


| Through such a gloom of hopeless misery, 
That this, comparatively, seems indeed 

|A morn of cheer. ‘Then so consider it, 
Be now, in parting, I would beg of you 

To pardon whatsoe’er, in my long service, 

| ’ve done, in ignorance or stubborn will, 

To prejudice the service of the state, 

| Or to offend your grace. Once at Cuenca 

iI rashly hazarded some brave men’s lives ; 
And, for the unmeaning triumph of a day, 
‘Those brave men’s lives were lost. My heart for this 
| Has suffer’d many a pang; but pride till now 
Restrain’d confession. Pardon me for this. 

King. Thou need’st from me no pardon; yet thou hast it, 
And with it, too, my thanks,—my solemn thanks, 
For all the noble service thou hast done me. 

And is there no request thou hast to make ? 
Henr. Yes, if 1 might presume. Here is a list 
[Giving the king a paper. 
Of some brave officers, whose werthy services 
Deserve promotion : let them, for my sake, 
Find favour with your grace. This is my suit. 

King. It shall be done. Oh that a suit of mine 
Could, in return, move thine obdurate bosom ! 

Henr. What is ’t, my gracious master ? 

King. Uf I have been to thee a gracious master, 

Be thou a gracious liegeman, and restore— 
Restore to me that honour of my reign, 

That pride, and fence, and bulwark of my land,— 
Restore to me again my gallant general, 
Henriquez d’Altavera. 

Henr. Alphonso of Castile, I’ve serv’d thee long,— 
Yea, though I say it, I have served thee bravely. 
Have I from fire, or flood, or havoc shrunk ? 

What battle have I lost—what town abandon’d— 
That now I may not, like a noble Spaniard, 

My earthly station quit, from insult spared ! 

I’ve owed you service as my rightful king ; 

I’ve owed you service as my gracious master : 
But not for man on earth, nor saint in heaven, 
Would I submit a loathed life to live, 

After the horrid deed that I have done. 

Friar (laying his hand gently on Henr.). My son, 

my son! where is the Christian meekness 
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Which, at the Throne of Grace, some moments since, 
Thou didst devoutly pray for? 
Henr. Father, 1 am reproved: my mortal frailty 
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| Enter Marsuat and other Orricers. 
(T's the Marshal.) Are all things ready, then ? 


{The Marshal bows. 


Was smother’d, not extinct. Turning to the King. (Vo Cantos and Fnian.) My faithful friends, 
I will not, standing on this awful verze, | Who still cling to my latest throb of life, 
Tro mortal greatness bend, else on my knees iI claim of you a kind but painful service, 
I’d crave forgiveness of this new offence: | 
| Laying his hand sorrowfully on his breast. and Cantos following, while the bel! tolls, and c 


An unrein’d auind, offending to the last. 
[The King rushes into his arms and embraces hin ; thrown open, discovers a grand arched passage 
then turns away, retiring to the bottom of the lined with guards and other public officers, who 


Stare, to concea D4 ne emotion. 
Henr. Carlos, thou wilt net leave me till the end ; 
But thou ‘It forgive me now the many wrongs 
I’ve done thine honest worth, fastidiously 
Bestewing confidence on one alone. 
f Tal ne hi h l 


gen’rous soul, 
Though I have held thee long in doubt, I trust 
Thou part’st with me in charity. 


Ant. (catching his hands, and kissing th rm ferven ly). 


In love, 

In deepest admiration, in devotion 
That fur thy sake would make we welcome death, 
Yea, suffer shame, or be an outlaw’d wretch, 
Cast off from all my kind. 

Henr. Come to my heart! think of me when I’m gone 
And be my fate thy warning. For I see 
Keen passions and alflections in thy nature, 
Akin to those I felt in early youth. 


And when thou think’st of me, consider this: 


Whe law condemneth not a4 man unheard, 

Be he the veriest wretch upon the earth: 

But I unheard condemu’d my dearest friend. 

Balthazer, thou dost know how very dear— 

No, no? thou couid’st not know how well I loved him. 

Farewell, good secretary, and be sure 

Thou mind thy charge. Sce that it be erected 

With strength and skili; a noble monument, 

That will resist the silent strekes of time. 

(Looking round.) 
Diego? 

How is it that I do not see him here? 


Balt. On learning that your sentence was pronounced, 
e. | 


He took his bed ; and whether violent grief 
Or other means did speed his end, | know not: 
He died last night. 


Henr. TheuI shall meet him shortly, where the servant, 


Freed from his master, fears his wrath no more. 
My poor Diego! he did live with me 
In too much awe: and yet he loved me well. 
I was to blame in this. 
Enter Leonona and Meneta. 
Car. Thy Leonora comes. 
Henr. Ah! would she had been spared this dismal! 
parting. 

Car. She would not be restrain’d. 

Henr. My Leonora, wherefore art thou come ? 
Yet thou art welcome to my heart once more. 
Farewell in love,—in true, in most dear love, 
My dearest wife, 

Leo. Oh no! thy cruel wife, 
The cause of all thy miscry,—thy bane. 

Henr. (embracing her). Hush, hush! thou wert my 

torment and my bliss, 

But O! far more my bliss! So be content. 
I have had many days of prosperous life 
Before this storm of misery broke upon me, 
Thy love the flower and crown of all. Be comforted. 
And Mencia, too, sweet maid, | understand 
Thy mute farewell, which I aceept. God bless thee ! 
Antonio, take thy charge. 


{ Putting Menxcra’s hand in his.| scampering about the country for holiday recreation, and 


Heaven bless thee, and farewell, my dearest wife ! 

Leo. Not yet, not yet! my swelling heart will burst. 
It tries to utter what it cannot.—Oh ! 

{.2 bell tolls, and she, giving a loud shriek, falle into | 

the arms of Mencia and Antonio. 

Henr. Bear her away; I may not look again, 

[.2s she is borne off, the Kina advances to the front. | 

King. Farewell, thou noble man! Part we in charity?) 

Henr. In charity ; and on your royal head ‘ 
My dying blessing rest! [ Brit Kuve. | 

Here comes the Marshal. | 


id affectionately. | 
(Turning to Int.) And thou, brave youth, I know thy | 


Where is my ancient servant, good | 


| as he passes along, join the 


<a 
tain drops. 


The cur 


procession. 


THE MATCH: 


A COMEDY, IN TIIREE ACTS. 


PERSONS OF TILE DRAMA. 





| MEN, 

Sin Cameron Kuyurrrr. 

| Fraxkuiy, Relation to Sir Cameron. 

| Buisurry, 

| ‘THORNHILL, 

>) Master Lawry, an idle urchin, Brother to Emma. 
Huurury. 

| Locksmitn, Servants. 


¢ Friends to Sir Cameron. 


! 
| WOMEN. 
Latritra Vane. 

)}Ewma, her Niece. 

| FLrounce, Waiting-maid to Latitia. 
Tur Hovsexeerer of Sir Cameron. 
Lanies, Servants, &e. 


| » +" ’ ° 
| Scene, a Watering-place, and Sir Cameron's Seat in 
| the neighbourhood. 

ACT I, 
js ‘ENE L—A low Parlour in a Lodging-house, with a class door 
| in the bottom of the Stage, opeuing into a Garden, 
| 


| Enter Baigutrry and Tuorsutut. 

| Br. (after surveying the room.) Yes, these apart- 

|ments will do very well; and you shall have your study, 

|—if a place with one shelf for books and a commodious 
chair to sleep in deserves the name,—overhead. 

| Th. But you forget the writing-table, the most im- 

| portant thing of all. 


| Br. Most important, indeed, for a poet who never | 


| writes any thing longer than a sonnet, making progress 
jat the astonishing rate of one couplet per day. The 
| windowssill might do well enough for that. 

Th. But you think of former times, my friend; 
|rhyming becomes easier by practice. 

Br. So it does, like all other things; and I dare say 
you can now write two couplets per day with no great 


| difficulty. 

T'h. Don’t trouble thy head about my progress ; let 
us set out on our visit to Sir Cameron. His mansion is 
scarcely a mile off, I am told. He is a kind-hearted fel- 
low ; he will be glad to see us. 

Br. Yes, if he do not take it into his head that we 
have some covert design in our visit. 

Th. Some covert design ! 

Br. Ay; sounding his intentions as to standing for 
the county: propitiating his patronage for some itine- 
rant artist or lecturer: introducing to his acquaintance | 
some forward chaperon, with a troop of female cousins 
at her back, to invade the daily peace of his home. O 





|Some events of his youth unhappily gave him a bad 


dear! what will he not imagine, rather than that we are 


have come ten miles out of our way to see him. 
Th. You are somewhat hard upon him, methinks. 


opinion of mankind; for myself, I never found him sus- 
picious. 

Br. If he thought you had wit enough to deceive 
him, it might be otherwise. You may thank your poetry, 
my dear Thornhill, for his confidence. 

Th. Nay, spare me, dear Brightly: else I shall sup- 
pose thou art a poet thyself, under the rosc, and canst 


lurge door in the centre of the back scene being |\ter; Vil keep you fast. 


— — 





{[Masrer Lawny, who appears in the garden with 
a bow and arrow in his hand, discharges his arrow 
through the glass-door, and breaks one of the panes, 


See that urchin in the garden; he has broken a pane of 


the window, and is running away. 
Br. He sha’n’t escape, however. (Opens the window, 


| [He begins to move, the Fuian walking by his side,|runs after him, and returna, dragging in Lawny by 


| . * . m 
1\the collar.) You need not struggle with me, little mas- 
| Why did you hit the window 


,, with your arrow ! 

Law. Because I meant to hit the door. 

-| Br, IT wish thou hadst been a better marksman. What 
will the landlady say to thee? 

Law. Ay, more words no doubt than I shall care to 
hear.—Ah, miss Aimy, miss Aimy! how many scrapes 
I get into by you! 

Br. And who is miss Aimy, pray ? 

Law. My arrow, sir: that is the name I give her. 

Zh. And a very appropriate one, methinks. 

Br. But what is thine own name? 

Law. Which of them, sir? 

Br. How many hast thou ? 

Law. Two godfathers, two grandfathers, and a brace 
of uncles, have furnished me with names enow.—How 
many do they come to! 

Th. Names enough, no doubt, for any one but a Ger- 
man prince. What school dost thou attend ? 

Law. None, sir. 

Th. Who teaches thee to read and write? 

aw. Any body,—who has most time and most pa- 
tience, 

Th. But art thou not to be put to school ? 

Law. Yes, sir, when aunt Letty can make up her 
mind, whether the old floggum way, or the Pestilozi 
way, or the Hamiltonian fashion, is best for my learn- 
ing; and whether a high situation, or a warm situation, 
or an castern exposure, or a western exposure, is best 
for my health; and whether three hundred schoolfel- 
lows, or fifty schoolfellows, or twenty schoolfellows, fag- 
ging or no fagging, be best for my morals. 

Br. Ha! ha! ha! I will not ask whose nephew thou 
art. And thou hast a pretty sister too ? 

Law. Yes, sir; people do call her pretty, and she is 
civil enough to believe them. 

Br, Qut upon thee for a saucy knave !—Thine aunt 
is here then? And where does she dive ? 

Law. 1 can’t tell you, sir! When she has found out 
which of the twenty houses she has been looking at is 
the cheerfulest, and the cleanest, and the most conven- 
ient, I suppose she will settle in it. 

Br, Go to her, my little master, and give my best re- 
spects, and say that an old friend will do himself the 
honour of waiting upon her presently.—Nay, you need 
not look at the broken pane so ruefully: I will satisfy 
the landlady on that point. (Leads Lawry into the 
garden, where he disappears amongst the bushes, then 
returning to the front.) Ha! ha! ha! Well, I can’t 
help laughing for the soul of me. 

7%. What tickles you so much ? 

Br, Those two originals come in one another’s way 
again. There was a report of a love affair between them 
several months ugo, which went off upon some foolish 
difficulty or other; and now she comes here to place 
herself in his neighbourhood. 

Th. (aside.) I hope it is only to throw herse/f in his 
way. (.9loud.) Pol! it will all end, as it did before, in 
scruples, and fancies, and misapprehensions! Don’t you 
think it will? 

Br. T hope not: what a match they would make if it 
could be effected! 

Th. How! Suspicion and indecision put together as 
yoke-fellows ! 

Br. Why not? If they are together, two people 
may lead an uneasy life, to be sure; but it will, in all 
probability, save four from being in the like condition. 

Th. It will never be effected. 

Br. Vl bet my Rembrandt against your paddock, 
which I have long coveted for orchard ground, that it 
will be effected. 

Th. Welt then, I take your bet that it will not. 
Br. Hush, hush! Here comes one of the parties con- 


’ 











cerned. 


Enter Sin Cameron Kuwntirrr. 
Sir C. Welcome, Brightly ; and Thornhill, also, wel- 





not brook a rival. 


come both to this little by-nook ef dissipation! and 
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THE MATCH: A COMEDY. 





-—_— — 


when you took your route this way, I flatter myself you 








remembered that you have an old friend in the neigh-| mand. 


bourhood, 


Br. We did so, Kunliffe, and were now proposing to} neighbourhood.—Pretty innocence !—Has she changed 


walk to your house. 
of the village. 


Sir C. A short distance, which I hope you will often! lin being so ready to come to me. 
traverse, on foot or on horseback, as suits your conveni- 
ence. I saw your groom at the stable door, Thornhill, 


rubbing down that beautiful brown nag of yours, and 
he told me you were here. 


It is, I believe, within two miles 


ture !——-I might have known she was here by Frank- 


mean! A bet, forsooth! are they after her, tou? But 


Th. It is lucky you did; we might have gone to your! compass me in their snares. 


house else, and missed you. 
Sir C. So you might.—Did I not hear you talking of 
a bet as I entered? You will not be silly enough to bet 
away that beautiful animal ? 
Th. O no! it did not concern the nag. 
Br. It neither concerns the nag nor the nag’s mas- 
ter; yet it is a bet of some moment too. 


Sir C. No doubt, no doubt; it was foolish in me to 


think of the paces of a horse, when all the menage of 
our borough canvassers is approaching, and doubtful 
enough, I wot, to tempt any better. 
Th. It did not concern the borough neither. 
Sir C. O! you are close and mysterious, gentlemen. 
Br. To give you the pleasure of guessing. 
Sir C. Vfaith, you are mistaken in that. What plea- 
sure should I have in guessing? No man on earth has 
less curiosity than myself. 
Br. I think I have known some men with less : had 
you said women, I should have assented more readily. 
” Sir C. Fy upon thee! both men and women are 
nine-pins for thy bowl to roll at. 
Th. And he may have good bowling here, I trow; 
there be men of many conditions in this by-nook of dis- 
sipation, as you call it, and I am sure there is one lady, 
at least, of so many minds and moods, that she may 
very well stand for twenty. 
Sir C. Your bet concerns a lady, then? 
Br. It would be great unthrift to tell you that, who 
have no curiosity. 
Sir C. Well, well, and you have told it me, though 
you are not aware of it. 


Enter Mas. Frounce, coming forward very briskly, 
and then pretending to draw back in confusion. 


Fl. O dear !—I beg pardon, gentlemen.—I knew not 
you were here—I came in search of Master Lawry. My 
lady is frightened to death about him,—but she does not 
know that I am come after him to this hotel—O! she 
is in such a quandary; she did not know where to send 
me after him: for you know, gentlemen, a child may 
break his bones or come tu mischief anywhere. 

Sir C. No body will deny that, Mrs. Flounce. 

Fl. O lud, Sir Cameron! are you in this hotel? But 
you have a fine house in the neighbourhood, as the 
waiter tells me,—not that I enquired—I enters into no 
matters as don’t belong to me. 

Sir C. If you had enquired, Mrs. Flounce, I should 
have taken it as a compliment. 

Br. And if your lady had desired you to enquire, it 
would have been taken as a compliment of double value. 

Fl. She bid me enquire ! how could you think of such 
a thing, Mr. Brightly, when she expressly forbade me to 
enquire any thing about it? 

Br. And you are a woman of discretion, Mrs. Flounce, 
of very deep discretion. Still keep your lady’s counsel 
as you do now, and you will deserve the best silk gown 
in her wardrobe. 

Th. And her best garnet brooch into the bargain, 

Fi. Oh, what are silk gowns and brooches to me! 
Master Lawry ! Master Lawry! That child is the plague 
of our lives. Is he in that there garden? where shall I 
find him ? 

Br. You had better go to the fortune-teller, if there 
be such a person in the place ; he may know about him 
as well as other stray goods. 

Fl. No, no! I hates fortune-tellers; they have told 
me so many lies already. Good morning, gentlemen, 
I ax your pardon.—I have been very rude; shockingly 
rude, indeed. 

[ Exit, curtseying herself away to the door. 

Sir C. But you will both walk to my house as you 





Re-enter Brigutriy and THornaity. 
Br. Now we are ready to follow you. 


SCENE If.—An Apartment in Miss Vane‘s House. 


Lawny carrying a work-bag. She then sits down to 

her work. 

Law. No, no, sister! no work now! you promised 
I should have some skeins to hold. 

£m. And you shall hold them all, Lawry, when they 
are wanted. ~Am I to wind them before, only to amuse 
you, as one throws out a ball for the kitten ? I must be- 
gin this ranunculus with one or other of these bright 
colours immediately. 

Law. And I know why you are in such a hurry. 

Em. Dost thou, master conjurer ? 

Law. Ay, marry do I; for if you don’t, Aunt Letty 
will come to choose the colour for you, and then it won’t 
be begun for a week. O! here she is; I must get out 
of the way of her errands, and directions, and re-direc- 
tions, as fast as I can. I’m sure, if I could keep them 
all in my head, the learning of Greek would be a joke 
to me. 
Enter Latitra (catching hold of Lawny as he tries 

to pass.) 

Lat. Where ait thou gcing, urchin? hast thou given 
my message to the coachman ? 
Law. No, ma’am, but I'll do it immediately, in the 
very words you spoke. He must be at the back entry 
ten minutes before two. 

Lat. No, not quite so soon. (To Emma.)- Shall I 
say half past two, my dear, or a quarter before three !— 
Perhaps that may be too late.-—T'ell him half past two, 
unless he should 
Law. Vil just give him the first message, auntie, no 
more, [ Breaks from her and exit. 
Lat. Impudent little runagate ! that child must be put 
to school forthwith. 

Enter a Servant with letters. 

But here are my letters, and they will relieve me, I 
trust, from many perplexities. 

Em, Yes, my dear aunt, if they do not leave as many 
behind as they carry away. 

Lat. Peace, child; thou art so thoughtless that no- 
thing is a perplexity to thee. (Looks at the letters lying 
on the table.) Ha! here is an answer to my application 
for the house. [ Opens a letter and reads. 
Em. And does the landlord agree to your terms ? 
Lat. (in a hesitating slow drawl.) Ye-s. 

Em. Then there is one difficulty surmounted. 

Lat. (as before.) Ye-s, so far surmounted ; but I have 
been thinking further of it. The drawing-rooms are too 
large, and my dressing-room is too small, and there is no 
convenient closet for my curiosities and china. 

Em. And will you give it up, after all, just when he 
agrees to your terms? 

Lat. Nay, [ don’t know that. If my own apartment 
were better, and had room for my curiosities, and if the 
back staircase were not so miserably narrow, I should not 
hesitate fora moment. 

Em. But things are as they are, and cannot be altered ; 
so you must either take the house, with its imperfections, 
or give it up. 

Lat. Ay, there it is: he is so unreasonable as to de- 
sire an immediate answer. I wish that word immediate 
were expunged from the vocabulary. If I had time, I 
could write to Lady Trinkum about if, and likewise Mr. 
Changet, the best judge of houses in the world; but to 
commit myself at once Oh! what is to be done! 
— What seal is that you are examining so minutely ? 
Em. Two gules reversed on a field azure. 











proposed, and I shall have the pleasure of attending you. 
Th. Have the goodness to wait till we have given 





be cunvassing or courtship the object, they sha’n’t en-| 
[Exeunt. 


. x . aie e ‘ 
Enter Emma, with a small embroidering frame in her 
hand, which she puts upon the table, followed by single woman, in a house of my own,—the patroness of 


some orders about our luggage, and we are at your com-| Em. Did you not expect a second proposal when your 
{[Exeunt Bureutrty and Tuornatct. | former treaty of marriage broke off because his fortune 
Sir C. (alone.) Did not know that my house is in this! was deemed insufficient for your fashionable plans of 


expense !—for, by the unexpected death of his elder 


plans again !—Does the wind set fair for a second ven-| brother, some three months ago, that obstacle is removed. 


Lat. (snatching the letter from her hand, and reading 


That girl, Emma, it eagerly.) Thou art quite right, it is a second proposal ; 
stands between him and his wits. And these two fellows! and, oh ! what shall I do? 
casting up in this corner so unexpectedly, what may this) disturded manner.) 


(Traversing the room in a 
) Ishall appear sordid—I shall ap- 
pear mean—TI shall appear mercenary in his eyes. 

| Em, Not more so than when you declined his first 
| proposal on that ground. You will now appear to him, 
not very sentimental, indeed, but consistent. 

Lat. Oh! but I did not ostensibly decline his ofler 
on that ground, though that was the true one.—What 
shall Ido! Suffer him to think meanly of my motives ; 
and give up all my plans too of living a distinguished 


arts, the encourager of genius, the loadstar in society ! 
—You know all this, my dear child,—you know what 
the wishes of my heart have been. . 

Em. Indeed I knew that you spoke about it, but I did 
not know that you wished for it. 

Lat. Ah! but I did—I thought I did. (Pacing back- 
ward and forward in an irresolute way ; then stopping 
short.) And now, when this house, this most desirable 
house, may be had upon my own terms ! 

Em. But you forget, my dear aunt, that it wants a 
closet for your curiosities, and that the back staircase is 
so miserably narrow. 

Lat. Don’t distract me, Emma: tell me what to do. 
How does it strike you? Would it not be better ———— 
O, no! that won’t do, neither.-»O that Lady Totterdown 
or Mrs. Siftall were here, that I mizht ask their advice! 
— What would you advise me to do? 

Em. The writer of that letter is not unreasonable 
enough to require an immediate answer: lay it aside for 
the present, and open the next. 

[Pointing to another letter. 
Lat. (opening it.) Iam glad she has found time to 
answer me at last. You must listen to this, Emma; it 
regards the education of Lawry. Mrs. Overall is a 
woman of a deeply philosophical mind; and on such an 
important subject, I was anxious that she should give me 
her opinion. 
Em. The thing of all others she is most ready to give. 
And what is it? 
Lat. (reading.) “I have been prevented by many 
avocations from writing” I sha’n’t read the apology, 
but pass on to the matter in question :—* Education of 
every kind has, till lately, proceeded upon a wrong prin- 
ciple. Every body taught the same things, without 
regard to talent or capacity. Should not a boy’s in- 
struction be adapted to his genius ?’—She is very right 
there, Emma; you need not smile. ‘There is good 
reason in what she says.— If he has a turn for mathe- 
matics, would you make him a lawyer? If forensic 
eloquence, would you cram him with grammar and 
Greek? If for poetry, would you confine him to a 
counting-house? If for painting, would you entangle 
hin in diplomacy? Apply all the force of tuition to his 
principal,—his leading talent, and you will make a dis- 
tinguished man of him with little trouble.” 
Em. (laughing heartily.) And how shall we discover 
poor Lawry’s talent, if playfulness and mischief be not 
ranked as natural endowments ? Pray forgive me, aunt: 
I am too flippant. 
Lat. Indeed, I think you are, child: listen to what 
follows :— And how fortunate it is for your purpose 
that Dr. Crany, one of our most celebrated phrenologists, 
is in at present. Let him examine your 
nephew’s head, and he wiill tell you at once what course 
to pursue.” 


Enter Baienrtry. 


Mr. Brightly, I refer to you. 

Br. And what is the matter in question ? 

Lat. To educate my nephew according to the bent of 
his genius, Is not that right? 

Br. Assuredly, when you ean find it out. 

Lat, Dr. Crany, the phrenologist, will do that for us. 
Br. Very willingly, I doubt not. I forgot what new 
lights philosophy throws on such mysteries now-a-days, 
Yes, by all means let the boy *s head be examined. Does 








Lat. (eagerly.) Ha! from that quarter! at it again. 


this little girl make a jest of it!—Yes, yes, let him be 
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examined, and then you will be no longer undecided on 
the treatment of your little will-o’-the-wisp. 

Em. To be sure that would be something gained. 

Br, Let us try for it, at least: I'll go to the doctor 
forthwith. 

Lat. (running after him as he is going out.) O no, 
no! not yet; you are too sudden, too hasty, Mr. Bright- 
ly. I must have more time to consider of it. 

Br. And let the doctor proceed on his tour, and re- 
pent when the opportunity is past. 

Lat. Does he leave the place so soon? 

Br. Lhave heard so: this will be your only oppor- 
tunity. 

Lat. Go, then, go!—O how hasty and teasing these 
opportunities are ! 

Em. Indeed, my dear aunt, you generally make them 
80. [£xit Baieutcy, 
Enter a Servant. 

Serv. The carriage is waiting, ma’am. 

Lat. Let it wait. It comes before the time. 

Em. Indeed, ma’am, your coachman seldom makes 
that mistake. By my watch he is half an hour after it. 

{ Looking at her watch. 

Lat. Come, come then!—Flounce! Flounce! (call- 

ing off the stage), bring my shaw! and bonnet. 
[Exeunt in a hurry. 


SCENE Ilf.—Court before Latiria’s House. 


Enter Sin Camenon Kun tirre and Mrs. Frounce, 
speaking as they enter. 

Sir C. And Miss Vane is only gone out for a short 
airing ! 

Fl. Yes, Sir Cameron; that is to say, if she keeps in 
the mind as when she set out. I never answers for more 
than that of any lady. 

Sir C. To be sure, Mrs. Flounce, your prudence is 
commendable. And since she may probably return so 
soon, I shall take the liberty of waiting in the parlour. 

Fl. O! not there, sir, if you please: you had better 
wait in the harbour yonder; the smell of all them roses 
and honeysuckles will delight you. 

Sir C. I thank you, ma’am. I will, by your leave, 
go into the parlour, and smell the roses another time. 

[Ewit into the house. 

Fi. Plague take him for a very moral of perversity ! for 
he’ll find Mr. Franklin in the parlour; and how many 
odd notions may come into his head the cunning one 
himself would not guess. For, dear me! he has a mar- 
velous gift for making much out of nothing, as his valet 
at the hall tells me.—He’s perversity personified ; for if 
one wants him to turn to the right hand, for that very 
reason he turns to the left. [ Exit. 

SCENE 1V.—The Parlour. 

Enter Sin Camenon, starting back as he enters. 

Sir C. Did I not see a man go hastily into that oppo- 
site door '—I am not the only person, I apprehend, who 
is waiting the return of the ladies. And my lady’s maid 
too; she is no novice in her calling.—*« O, sir! had you 
not better wait in the harbour yonder, and smell to the 
roses!’ Well, well, what is all this to me? I prefer 
her, I fear, with all her follies, to any other woman ; 
put, thank God! I am still free: I have not committed 
myself, She is coming: I hear voices in the hall—her 
own voice.—Why should a voice sound so sweet which 
so often repeats silly things ? 

Enter Latitia. 

Lat. Good morning, Sir Cameron. 
in you to come so early to see us. 
pleasure of meeting you here! 

Sir C. To show my bodily presence two miles from 
my own house is not surely very wonderful, though it 
may be unexpected. However, I will not mortify my 
vanity so far as to suppose it both unexpected and un- 
welcome. 

Lat. How ridiculously grave you look! How should 
one know how far your house is from this town? 

Sir C. Til answer you that question, if you will tell 
me, in return, how long this place is to have the honour 
of harbouring so charming a visiter. 

Lat. How all the world seem leagued to embarrass 
one with direct queries! My plans are not yet settled, 
and I don’t know how long I may stay. The lease of a 
house requires some consideration. 

Sir C. And you will not stint it on that point, I know. 


It is very good 
How unexpected the 


But the lease of a house puts deeds, and bonds, and 
contracts of another kind into one’s thoughts: I hope 
you will not dash any presumptuous hope which a poor 
bachelor like myself may have entertained, by owning 
a matrimonial plan in connection with the other. 

Lat. A matrimonial plan! What has a single woman, 
who has entered into her thirty-second year, to do with 
matrimonial plans ? 

Sir C. When the spirit and bloom of five-and-twenty 
brighten a lady’s countenance, I never think of her age. 
—Well then, matzimony has nothing to do with it ? 

Lat. No, nothing at all: my house, that is to say, if 
I do take the lease, will be a cheerful spinster’s house, 
where literati will assemble, amateurs sit in council, curi- 
osities be examined, poems read, and all the bon-mots of 
the town be repeated; if I can induce the learned and 
refined to honour with their society such a humble indi- 
vidual as myself. 

Sir C. What delightful intercourse !—with not one 
word of scandal required to give it zest. 

Lat, Not one word. 

Sir C. And this charming arrangement is determined 
upon ? 

Lat, Absolutely. 

Sir C. And wo worth the selfish man who should 
seek to turn aside your mind from such a refined specu- 
lation! He would surely deserve condign punishment. 

Lat. Nay, that were judging too uncharitably. He 
might give one an opportunity of proving the strength 
of one’s resolution, without incurring severe censure. 

Sir C. But what if he should prove the weakness of 
it: would he not then deserve to be called a very selfish 
fellow? 

Lat. I will give hard names to nobody: and I must 
ask your opinion of another affair, if you will have the 
goodness to favour me with it—What had I better do 
in regard to my little idle nephew ? I should like to give 
him a good education; for, idle as he is, he is clever 
enough: and I should like to avoid all fallacious and 
useless modes of tuition. I have been advised to have 
his head examined by the famous phrenologist who is 
now in the place; will you do me the favour to be 
present ? 

Sir C. I shall have the honour to obey your summons 
whenever you please. 

Lat, Your friends, Brightly and Thornhill, have also 
promised to be present, and here they come, opportunely. 
Enter Buicutty and Tuornuaicet. 

Br. Away with you, Kunliffe, if you would not be 
beset by half a dozen of ladies of ton, who have laid 
their heads together to oblige you to give them a féte- 
champétre in your park. They know that you are here ; 
and I have got the start of them only a few paces. 

Sir C. Thank you! thank you! I hear their voices 
without; and I would not encounter the clamour of that 
beldame and her train for the best buck in my park. 

Enter three Lavres, as he is about to escape. 

1 L. Ho, Sir Cameron! ‘stop the fugitive. (Catch- 
ing hold of his sleeve.) You shan’t escape till you have 
heard my speech, as the delegate of all the fair ladies in 

. Your park, they bid me say, is fairy 
ground ; and they request to be its happy fairies for one 
day, to dance in its glades, and and, I forget the rest. 
O yes! I am enjoined to say 

Sir C. Nay, my good madam ; sweet as the sound of 
your voice may be in my ears, I will trouble you to say 
no more ; your request is granted. 

2 1. O how delightfully ready ! 

1 ZL. The day and the hour, Sir Cameron ? 

Sir C. The day and the hour which this lady (/oint- 
ing to Lariria) will do me the favour to name. 

1 L. No, no! this is but a subterfuge; you must 
name it yourself. 

Sir C. Pardon me, ladies, pardon me! Miss Vane 
will fix the time. I am obliged to attend an appoint- 
ment.—Good morning,—excuse me; good morning. 

[Hurries away and exit. 

3 1. He is laughing at us; I told you it would be so. 

1 L. But we'll follow him: he must not escape so. 

[Exeunt Lavres. 
Manent Brientry and Tuornaitt. 

Br. It would require more courage than our friend 
possesses to keep his ground as a bachelor lord of the 
manor, near a watering place like this. But what think 











ye of our bet? There is a life and hilarity in his coun- 





tenance which assures me your paddock will soon become 
the orchard-ground of a certain worthy neighbour of 
yours; I see it very clearly, with all its fruit trees in 
blossom. 

Th. We are all sanguine enough where our own ad- 
vantage is concerned: I see your beautiful Rembrandt 
as clearly on the walls of my library; and all the con- 
noisseurs of the county peeping at it through their fin. 
gers. But let us follow the game. {Exeunt, 

[.28 the last characters disappear, FRANKLIN is seen 
peeping out from the inner room, and then comes 
forward. 

Fr. The coast is clear at last. O, if I could catch a 
glimpse of her now! And here she comes, most fortu- 
nately, as if she knew I was waiting for her. 

Enter Emma. 
Dear Emma! I have been secreted in that closet while 
Sir Cameron, and your aunt, and a crowd of other visi- 
rers have been here in succession, which appeared as if 
it never would end. Now the hurly burly is over, and 
I am rewarded for my patience. 

Em. Ah, George! Why must I chide you for coming ? 

Fr. And do you chide me? 

Em. I ought to do it ; you know very well that I ought. 

Fr. Yes, to come here is foolish: to listen to the 
sound of your voice; to catch a glimpse of your figure 
through the shrubs as you play with your brother in the 
garden ; to follow your carriage with mine eyes, and feel 
its very track on the sand like a talisman or charm to 
the fancy, is all very foolish, but a folly that is incorri- 
gible, 

Em. We must try, however: consider well that my 
fortune is very small. 

Fr. T cannot consider this; but I ought to consider 
that my own is still smaller. 

Em. And whatever I have, I shall divide with my 
brother; for he is a posthumous child, and has not one 
farthing of his own. 

Fr. I should deserve to be a slave in the galleys, could 
I wish thee to be one jot less generous. 

Em. With prospects so precarious and so distant, 
ought we to be often together, or to enter into any en- 
gagement? 

Fr. As far as incessant application to my profession 
can make them less precarious, I will toil ;—no, no, I 
may not call it toi/;—the patriarch’s servitude for her 
whom he loved, was sweet to him, and seemed but a 
few days. 

Em. I dare not enter into engagements. 

Fr. Thou shalt not; I will be engaged and thou shalt 
be free. 

Em. That is impossible: we may both change ; I can- 
not injure thee so far. 

Fr. How injure me? I will be the happier all my 
life for having loved thee, if I could only once know that 
I had ever been dear to thee: I would not change such 
happiness to—to— 

Em. To be made chancellor of England. 

[Enter Sin Cameron behind, and observing them in 
earnest discourse, coughs loud several times ta 
give them notice of his presence, without effect, 
and then comes forward. 

Sir C. How very easy it would be to play the eaves- 
dropper at this interesting moment, when things might 
be spoken not unwelcome to a curious ear.—Thou art a 
happy fellow to engage such unbroken attention from 
such an auditor.—You are both too grave to answer me. 
Yet I would have you to know, that I have been made 
a confident in affairs of the heart, ere now. 

Em. (aside to Fr.) Conceal nothing from Sir Came- 
ron, but permit me to retire. [ Evit. 

Sir C. She whispered in your ear as she went. 

Fr. “Conceal nothing from Sir Cameron” were the 
words. 

Sir C. Gentle, confiding creature! and wilt thou obey 
her? thou wilt not. Thou wilt just tell me what is per- 
fectly convenient, and no more. 

Fr. Nay, nay, cousin; you wrong me. I will obey 
her thoroughly, and I sha’n’t tire you with a long story 
neither. 

Sir C. Well, then, you shall walk home with me, and 
tell it by the way. 

Fr. I have left my hat in the little room. I'll join 
you immediately. [ Exit. 

Sir C. (alone). Kind, simple, confiding creatures ! 
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He, too, eo frank and open! I love them both: ay, and 
I will behave nobly to them. 
Re-enter FRANKLIN with his hat, 

Fr. I must first run to the post-office for a letter I ex- 
pect to receive; but don’t stop for me; I’ Il join you at 
the end of the street. 

Sir C. You have no love correspondence in any other 
quarter, I hope. 

Fr. How can your mind harbour such a thought? 

Sir C. The mind of one who has lived long in the 
world, is often forced to give harbour to many an un- 
welcome thought. 

Fr. The letter [ expect is from no fair lady, but from 
worthy Mr. Harding. 

Sir C. Ha! what have you to do with Mr. Harding ! 

Fr. I have had to do with him lately as a solicitor. 

Sir C. And on some serious business, no doubt. 

Fr. Serious enough for me;—the piecing up of all 
the rags and remnants of that poor garment, my patri- 
mony, that my shoulders may not be entirely bare, till 
my own industry shall earn for me another covering. 

Exit. 

Sir C. (alone). Harding his solicitor! Ha, Ma I 
like not this. Can it be only concerning his own little 
remnants of property ! It may be so; I will not 
doubt his word.—I hate all unreasonable suspicion. 
I shall hear his story, and I shall touch upon the subject 
of Harding afterwards. I shall watch his looks; and if 
he really know any thing of the flaw in that bungled 
deed, I shall find it out. [Exit 








ACT II. 
SCENE I.—The Library in Sin Cameron Kvenuirre’s House. 


Enter Master Lawny and the Housekeeper, speak- 
ing as they enter. 


Housekeeper. And you are come so far from home, 
master, to look at a picture-book—the book of ships, eh ? 

Law. And is that very suprising? 

Housekeeper. To be sure one need not be much sur- 
prised ; for boys will wander for the very love of wander- 
ing; it is all one as though it made part of their day’s 
work. 

Law. Ay, so they will; and now give me the book, 
and turning over the leaves of it will make another part 
of my day’s work. 

Housekeeper. But are you sure, young sir, that Sir 
Cameron gave you leave to look over them books ! 

Law. Whould I tell a lie about it? 

Housekeeper. To be sure it would be letting the devil 
have too good a bargain. 

Law. Yes; lying for a small matter is great unthrift; 
yet I have heard of a woman who called herself ten 
years younger than she was, to make her age a proper 
match to her rose-coloured top-knot. 

[Looking archly at her head-dress. 

Housekeeper. Say what you please, young master ; but 
if Sir Cameron gave you leave to look at his books when 
he is absent, it is what he never allowed to any one before. 

Law. I did not say he gave me leave to look at them 
in his absence. 

Housekeeper. And what if he should return suddenly, 
and find you turning over his books? that would make 
a fine rumpus, I trow. 

Law. Would he punish me? 

Housekeeper. No, sit, it is me that would be pun- 
ished ; I should lose my place and be ruinated. 

Law. Nay, nay! don’t be distressed, good madam : I 
will take all the blame on myself, and say that I entered 
in spite of you. 

Housekeeper. That excuse would not pass with him ; 
he would discharge me all the same. Heaven knows 
what trouble I have to keep my situation here. 

Law. Then I’ll go directly and see the pictures an- 
other time ; don’t be so distressed, my good ma’am. 

Housekeeper. Well, thou art a sweet creature after 
all, and I will run some risk to please thee. (Taking 
a book from the shelves and laying it on the table.) 

Law. O thank you, thank you; how good you are. 
(Begins to turn over the leaves.) What a gallant ship, 
with her sails set and her colours flying! I wish I were 
aboard of her. 

Housekeeper. Stop, stop; as I’m a Christian woman, 


Law, Then you are no Christian woman, for that is 
the stain of black cherries, and my hands have been 
washed since [ ate them. 

Housekeeper. Let us make sure of it, however. (Takes | 
a handkerchief from her pocket and ruds one of his| 
hands, while with the other he attempts to pull the smart| 
bow from her cap.) Mischief to the very core of thee ! | 
Yet thou art a sweet creature too: and much pleasure| 
may you have with your book. [ Exit by an opposite door. 

[White Lawny is busy with his book, Sin Came-| 

RON’s voice is heard without, and he starts from 
the table, puts the book in its place, and looks 
round in dismay. | 

Lawry. Where can I hide myself? Ay, that 
will do. (Climbs upon the back of a library chair, 
which stands close to a bookcase, and pulls down a map 
from its roller to conceal himself.) | 

Enter Sin Cameron. 

Sir C. The air of this day is oppressive ; I feel drow-| 
sy and tired. (Sits down in the chair.) This seat is| 
uneasy, the upholsterer has stuffed it very badly. 








Let} 
me see. (Pulls it out from the bookcase, and Lawny| 
drops down on the floor.)—What have we here ! 
Hiding in my library!—It is Lawry, by my faith. 
Get up, child: I hope thou art not hurt. He does not 
move! torpid as a dormouse! Ho, there ! is nobody | 
at hand? Ho there! (Rings a bell violently.) No| 
limbs are broken, I hope. 
Enter Servants, and re-enter HovsEKeeren, all ga-| 
thering about Lawny. 
Housekeeper. A boy in this room, preserve me! how | 
got he here?—Ay, them urchins will scramble and 
climb, and make their way anywhere, like very polecats. | 
He got no entrance here, I’m sure, by the door in a na- 
tural way. Dear me, dear me ! | 
Sir C. Don’t make such a clamour about it: who 
cares how he*eritered? Examine whether he be hurt, 
and I'll despatch a man directly for a surgeon. He must} 
be blooded. {Exit hastily.| 
Law. (starting up from the floor.) He will be a 
clever surgeon that finds me here. [Exit running. 
Omnes. Let him go, he’s a clever imp,—don’t hinder 
him. | 
Re-enter Sin Cameron. 
Sir C. Where is he? have you carried him to bed. 
1 Serv. His own legs have carried him off very 
nimbly. 
Sir C. Pursue him, and fetch him back. 
Housekeeper. It will be to no purpose, Sir Cameron ;! 
and the sooner he gets to his own home the better, for 
the ladies will be alarmed at his absence. 
1 Serv. (looking out). He has cleared the lawn al- 
ready ; catch him who can. 
Sir C. Leave me. 
(Exeunt Senvants, all but the HovsEKEEPER. 
Housekeeper. 1 fear you will be thinking, sir, that I 
let him in. 
Sir C. Leave me, Mrs. Marmalade. 
Housekeeper. 1 just want for to say, Sir Cameron 
Sir C. I just want for to be alone. | 
[Exit HouseKerrrr, tossing her head. 
That boy has come to the house in my absence for 
some purpose or other. Their purpose cannot be 











| 











I then been as a simple infant instead of a reasoning 
man, how happy I might have been! (Beating his fore- 
head.) 
it now. She is happy with another, and prosperous and 
happy may she be! 

Enter Humruntes. 
What dost thou want? Did I ring the bell? 

Hu. No, your honour; but a servant from Miss Vane 
is here, and his lady requests you will remember your 
promise to be present at the examination of Master 
Lawry’s head, and the cranium doctor is to be at her 
house at four o’clock precisely. 

Sir C. My best respects to the lady, and I shall have 
the honour of obeying her summons. { Lit Humenries. 
If the organs of mischief and knavery be not disco- 
vered under the curly locks of that little imp, the science, 
as they deem it, of phrenology, is a spider’s web to catch 
flies withal. [ Exit. 


SCENE IL.—An Ante-room. 


Enter Humeuntes and a Locksmith, carrying a 
basket with his tools. 


Hu. You may set down your things here a bit, Mr. 
Cramp, till Sir Cameron rings his bell_—Plague upon 
it! to make all this ado about nothing. Plague take the 
whole tribe of suspectors and inspectors, with all their 
cautions, and securities, and contrivances! 

Loc. No, no, Mr. Grumbler! you must not say so to 
a locksmith. My benison upon the whole tribe. 

Hu. Yes, truly, thou hast made a pretty penny of it 
here. : 

Loc. Not much neither: I have not changed a lock 
in this house these three months. 

Hu, Hast thou forgot the two inner presses in his 
study, and the escrutoire in his dressing-room ? 

Loc. No, but I hope I shall soon; for one job beats 
another from my mind. 

Hu. Ay, thou thinkest but of one thing at atime. I 
wish my master would do the same; for he is not one 
jot wiser for mixing up so many notions together, like 
cloaks hung upon a hall-pin, black, biue, and dirty, every 
one huddled over another: that he is not, I’m sure. 

Loc. 1 wonder such a plain, surly fellow as thou art 


| should keep thy place in his service so long. 


Hu. He takes my surliness for honesty. 

Loc. And he is not one jot wiser for that, I should 
reckon. 

Hu. No, Cramp; he is not deceived. But as I am 
honest, I must be treated like an honest man. 

Loc. Certainly ; that is but reasonable. And how 
does Mrs. Marmalade contrive to stay here so long? She 
is neither plain nor surly, I’m sure. 

Hu. Oh! but she has one great advantage over me. 

Loc. What is thai? 

Hu. He sees she is a fool; and certes, she is the great- 
est fool that ever had wit enough to keep account of 
houschold linen, and overlook the making of pickles and 
preserves. 

Loc. Yes, for certain, she has a great power of words 
on every occasion, and few of them to the purpose. How 
has he patience to hear her? 

Hu, (ll tell you how: whenever he questions her 


Well, well, well! there is no use in thinking of 


good who employ such means to eflect it. (Looking up! about any mischance in the family, he knows very well 
to the bookcase.) Concealed behind that map, which he hat all she tells him, in the first place, is false, but that 
must have unrolled to cover him. Ha! to scramble up) jt will soon be contradicted as she goes on; and that what 
to that very shelf where the key of my iron box is con- she tells him Jast, will be within a trifle of the truth. 
cealed, behind the pamphlets.—By my faith, and they Besides, he is amused with her, and she is related to his 
have <n disturbed too. Let ne see. CMeif) - old nurse. For he is really a kind hearted man, for all 
the seat of the chair, to examine the upper shelf.) The) js odd notions and vagaries. 
key is gone; devil take the cunning little varlet! he has) Joe, He is too wise, belike, to think there be any 
stolen the key. (Pacing about in a disturbed manner). honest folk in the world. 
I was surprised to hear that he had transactions with, jy, No, no! he thinks there may be a tithe of honest 
Harding.—I see the whole business now. He knows of folk in it, but how to find them out,—that is his per- 
mapas = rr vy pray cee. ete base plexity. (Bell rings.) Now, he is ready for ee : a 
evice to get it into his hands for inspection. (.ddvances me with your tools, and do what you can for this curse¢ 
to front, and stands thoughtfully with his arms across.) | chest, else there will be no peace in the house for a week. 
Suspicious! had I not been less suspicious than most ‘ Ereunt. 
people, I should have been aware of it before.—O that! : 
there were less cause for suspicion .in this vile world !| 
Must we pass through it like infants or simpletons to be , ‘ ae 
happy ? whet is nent given us for, but to be a defence| Enter Exma and Dr. Craxy, by opposite sides. 
and a guard !—It may, indeed, occasionally deceive us.) Dr. C. Is it your summons, madam, I have the honour 
It may,—it may ! that, alas, I know too well. Oh !| of obeying? 





SCENE Il.—An Apartment in the House of Latrtta. 








your fingers are all smeared with lollypops, 


my remembrance of that cruel hour is intolerable. Had’ Em. It is my aunt, sir, who requested this favour of 
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you, and she will be here immediately. Have the good- 
ness to be seated. ness: this young gentleman plays truant pretty often. 

Dr. C. 1 prefer the position which allows me most 
perfectly to contemplate the riches of that beautiful fore-}about. Proceed, proceed, if you please. 
head. (Javancing towards her, while she retreats.) 
Music—the music of the soul. 
prehensiveness! O! what a rich mine 
capacity! Pray, permit,—(putting out his hand to raise 
the hair from her forehead, as she has got to the wall,{nature at once. Pray proceed ; something else may be 
; , discovered that will teach us how to manage him. 


of charming | entirely. 


and can retreat no farther. 

Em, (pret enting him.) Mave the goodness, sir, to 
stand farther off: it is not my head that my aunt wishes | has learnt his lesson, and he will do well enough. 
you to exemine. Lat. Nay, you are rather too harsh, Sir Cameron. 
Enter Lavreia, followed by Bureutry and Tuonnnti. 

Lat. | am infinitely obliged to you, doctor; but pray | better now, for his whole countenance is enlightened. 
take no trouble with the head of this young lady, for her 
education ts finished. philosopher in England is at my feet. 

Dr. C. Is education ever finished, my good madam, Omnes. What is it? What is it? 
while one capacity remains unexplored and uncultivated ? Dr. C. The organs of mathematics, superb, surprising, 
Our science is still in its infancy, and therefore the world | superlative. (Starting from his seat and skipping about 
is still in its infancy ; talents wasted—time wasted— jin ecstacy.) Such an organ never yet rose proudly under 
tuition wasted—reason wasted. | the pressure of this thumb. Have you not frequently 

Br. (aside). Ay, there will be a great saving of reason | scen him tracing figures on a slate—circles, triangles, and 
lsuch like? 





when it comes into use. 
Th. It is a supposed science, sir, in which yourself} 


and some other distinguished philosophers place much! monly traces is more like a rickety boat with a flag to it} 


confidence. \than a triangle. 

Dr. C. A supposed science, sir! 
Proved by a successive inspection of the skulls of dis-|something more. 
tinguished men, from remote antiquity down to the pre- Dr. C. No, [have done; I know him perfectly now. 
Keep him at home, and get a mathematical tutor for him 
immediately, 


it is a proved one. 


sent day. 
Th. Aud how have 
Dr. C. Sir C. Yes, doctor, excellent advice: keep the runa- 
and very great expense. gate at home, and keep him close to his figures and his 
Br. You are very liberal, I dare say, to any person | books. 


you procured them ? 


We have procured them, sir, with much labour 


who puts you in possession of a skull that contirms the 
rules of your science. with the first band of gypsies that lights a fire on the 
Dr. C. Certainly, sir; his reward is great, and de-|common. What is all this examining for? You might 
servedly so. have known very well that if I would stick to my books 
Th. Yes, doctor, permission to open the coffins of the {I should read, without all this pother. 
eclebrated dead could not be easily obtained ; the reward Dr. C. But you shall have books so suited to your na- 
must be in proportion. ture, my boy, that you will delight to stay at home and 
Br. And to him who should put you in possession of-| read them. 
a skull apparently adverse to your scicnce, what would Law. Wait till you find such books then: and I'll 
stay at home when I like it. 
[ Exit, whimpering and muttering. 


be his remuneration ? 

Dr. C. The same, sir; when we are assured of the 
skull being genuine, we make no difference. But—which 
proves the truth of the science—we have very, very sel- Dr. C. Shall I have the honour to examine the other 
dom indeed, such a skull offered to us. heads in this good company. (7's Latiria, in a very 

Br. An indubitable proof, indeed, Dr. Crany ; T beg |éngratiating tone.) Madam,I know that all I shall dis- 
your pardon for having insinuated the slightest doubt. | cover here (pointing to her head) must be amiable. 
Lat. Excuse me, doctor, I have not courage. 





And, as you say, what a saving of time and of reason 
there will be, when, instead of inquiring the past actions} Dr. C. (turning to Sin Cameron.) There is no lack 
and propensities of a man, you have only to run over his /of courage here I presume. Allow me, sir, to have the 
head with your fingers, and become acquainted with his |honour. What a promising forehead! those brows, and 
that fine spreading of the bone! 

Lat. Do, Sir Cameron; pray be examined; you will 
oblige me so much. 


character at once. 
Dr. C. Exactly so; and with the ladies’ permission I 
will tell an anecdote to illustrate the fact. 
Lat. Pray do, doctor; we are all fond of anecdotes. Dr. C. (aside.) O! it is Sir Cameron Kunliffe, I find. 
Dr, C, A man was tried for murder at the Bury as-| Br. and Th. (speaking at the same time.) Do, Kun-| 
sizes; the evidence was deficient, and the jury retired to /liffe ; you cannot refuse a lady’s request. 
deliberate. But a clever phrenologist, having crept to] at. (placing a chair.) Sit down here, and the doctor 
the bar and peeped at the prisoner’s head, whose hair | will bend over you. 
happened to be cut very close, descried the organs of| Sir C. (sitting down.) If it must be so, I must e’en 
destruction of such an appalling size as left no hesitation | submit, 
on the subject, and he could scarcely repress an exclama-| Dr. C. (as he examines his head.) Contemplative— 
tion, when the door of the jury-box opened, and the} very contemplative ; likes books better than hunting. 
Lat. How true! 
Br. Bravo, doctcr ! 





foreman pronounced the prisoner not guilty. 
Th. They decided according to the evidence. 
Dr. C. Yes, sir; and till the laws of evidence are re-| Th. No wizard could have guessed better. 

formed, they cannot do otherwise. (Laritia whispers| Dr. C. And here are organs that have been well de- 

But my story is not yet finished. | veloped ; the—the— 

Sir C. Don’t hesitate, doctor; name it, I beg. 

Dr. C. The organ of inspection. 





to Emma, who retires.) 
Six months afterwards the prisoner committed another 
murder, for which he was convicted and hanged. Now, 
had he been hanged for the first offence, he could not} Br. Bravo again, doctor! you have a very good name 
have committed the second. for it; and if there be such a thing as the organ of sus-| 
Br. He must be very contentious, indeed, doctor, who | picion, whereabout does it lie? for I should think the 

does not admit that. two are pretty near neighbours. 
[Re-enter Exma, lugging in Lawny, and followed| Dr. C. They are; but except when much developed, 
by Sin Cameron. we do not call the last by that name; we cail it sus- 


Em. Come, come, Lawry, make no more wry faces, | pectiveness. 
but kneel down here, and let that gentleman examine 
your head. 

” Law. My head! he will not flog that end of me. 
{ The Doctor sits down, and Lawny kneels. 





either. 





| 


Lat. O dear! how true it is! Your art discovers his | 


Dr. C. ( feeling his head.) The organs of excursive-|far apart; if you mean by it a passive one, we have 


nothing to do with it. 


Lat. O, what a true discovery! he’s always running| J'h. Doctor, you have answered him well. 


| Sir C. But, my good friends, I must have the organ 


Dr. C. There is great paucity here in the organs of} of patience, also, if I am to sit here till you have asked 
Colours—design—com- | attention, and those of application seem to be wanting | all your fanciful questions. Don’t mind them, Dr. Crany, 


|but go on your own way. 

[Dr. Crany, after looking at the back of his head, 
>| shrinks from it, and covers his eyes with his hands, 
Lat. What is the matter, doctor? Good heavens! 


Sir C. Keep him at home without his dinner till he! what is the matter? 


Dr. C. Don’t enquire, madam; in the prosecution of 
our science, we are subject to painful revulsions. May 


Em. But see, the doctor has discovered something |I beg a glass of water? 


Th. (having brought him a glass of water, which he 


Dr. C, Rejoice, rejoice with me, ladics! the greatest | drinks in a languid, affected manner.) I hope you aie 


better now, and will proceed with what is so very in- 
teresting. “ 

Dr. C. Excuse me, ladies and gentlemen, I examine 
no more to-day. 

Sir C. (rising quickly.) We had better take our leave, 
and your heads (to Brigurty and Tuornuity) may 
wait for some future occasion. (Bows to the ladies, and 
epeaks aside to Brieutiy and Tuornuitt, as he goes 


Em. Often enough, doctor; but the figure he com-| of.) It is only a feint to get rid of your questions. 


(Exit, followed by Bricutry and Tuornuttt. 
Lat. Good heavens! Dr. Crany, do not keep me in 


Lat. Kueel again, Lawry; the doctor may discover|this agony: what have you discovered on the head of 


Sir Cameron ? 
Dr. C. Do not enquire, madam, unless you have some 
very particular reason for it—He is not a man to be 
exasperated.—He is not a man to be trifled with. He is 
not a man to be conciliated. 

Lat. Is he so dangerous? 

Dr. C. (looking about.) Is there no one near us to 


Law. (crying.) Keep me to my books! I'll run off listen ? 


Lat. No one; tell us, for heaven’s sake: is he mad? 
is he dangerous ? 

Dr. C. It is fearful to think what he is. He has the 
organ of destruction on his head so strong Oh! half 
a dozen bloody murders would not exhaust that fearful 
capacity of mischief. I fear I distress you, ladies, but 
my duty compels me to it. Be secret, be secret. I dare 
‘not remain here ; I will go to my lodgings and try to re- 
cover from this very sudden shock. [ Exit. 

Lat. Dear Emma, what do you think of this? it is 
terrible. 

Em. If it be true. 

Lat. Do you doubt it? You saw how unwilling he 
leas to speak, and the distress he was in. 

Em. If the distress was real, he will fly from the 
vicinity of a man so dangerous. 

Lat. Yes, we may judge by that; let us be secret, and 
see the result. I must retire to my chamber; give me 
|your arm. [ Exeunt. 








SCENE IV.—A Garden. 


Enter Sin Cameron Kentirre, and walks backward 
jand forward for some time, muttering, before he speal.: 
audibly. 





Sir C. It will not do; they must try some other de- 
vice before they get this into their custody. ‘lo make 
me their confidant with such seeming simple honesty, 
and attempt such a trick after all! I shall be less easily 
deceived another time. 

Enter FRranxurn. 

Fr, Walking quarter-deck in this gloomy nook! I 
have been seeking you every where, all over the grounds. 

Sir C. And having found me, sir, what is your plea- 
sure with me? 

Fr. How is this, Sir Cameron ! 
with me. 

Sir C. Why do you suppose that I am offended ? 

Fr. Your looks tell me so; I would gladly interpret 
them otherwise. 

Sir C. And you have learned to watch and interpret 
looks, it seems: you are too young a man for this. 

Fr. Why, a dog or an infant will do as much. 

Sir C. Fidelity and affection may do any thing. 

Fr. If Iam destitute of those qualities, I have har- 


You seem offended 


Br. Ha, ha, ha! what nice distinctions! And, I sup- boured too long under your roof. (.4 sullen pause on 
pose, the organ of deceptiveness does not lie far off from the part of Sin Cameron.) Farewell, cousin: I shall 


visit Miss Vane and her niece once more, and then re- 


Dr. C. Excuse me, sir, as an active quality it stands’ turn to town. 
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Sir C. (calling after him as he is going of.) Hark 
ye, cousin! you will see Mr. Harding, no doubt, when 
you are in town; pray give my respects to him—my 
very profound respects. [Exit Frankuin. 

O, that he had remained as I once knew him! I should 
have loved him, I should have taken him to my heart. 
Vain wish! the world is a school of perversion. (J alks 
to and fro again, and then stops.) Money, thou art 
truly styled the root of all evil. I should soon, of my 
own accord, have declared the blunder of that stupid 
attorney, and should have behaved liberally and nobly. 
But now what can I do? It were silliness—it were cow- 
ardice to concede. No; I will carry the suit through 
every court in England first, and live on a crust after 
all, if lawyers will leave me as much. 

Enter Taornaicy, 

Th. You intended to ride this morning, but I am sorry 
I cannot accompany you. Ihave made an engagement 
with Miss Vane to try the newly discovered organ of 
her nephew, and will give him his first lesson of mathe- 
matics forthwith. 

Sir C. Ha! put by his aunt under your tuition ? 

Th. Why should this surprise you! it is only an ex- 
periment. 

Sir C. True, true; we are all, now-a-days, busy with 
experiments: we shall find out, by and by, some new 
way of giving brains to a dunce, dexterity to awkward- 
ness, boldness to timidity, ay, and stability to the waver- 
ing of a fair lady’s will, Faith and truth! governing 
and law-making will only be matters of experiment. 
Make verses on the subject, man, and publish them; 
that will be another experiment. 

Th. Nay, how far rhyme without reason will suc- 
ceed, is no new experiment. 

Sir C. But there will be reason in it, if thou dost not 
mar it with thy rhyme. 

Enter Buientty. 

Th. Welcome, Brightly; you will help me to deal 
with this moody man here. Have you any news to tell 
that may amuse us? 

Br. To be sure I have. The learned phrenologist 
has suddenly disappeared from his lodgings ; and Miss 
Vane and her niece are preparing to set off for town. 

Sir C. Who told you this? It cannot be true: the 
last part of the story cannot be true. 

Br. Yet that is just the part of it that I am most as- 
sured of ; for they are preparing the imperial of her car- 
riage, and horses have been ordered from the inn. If 
you would have her remain, Kunliffe, you had better go 
speedily to wish her good-bye. 

Sir C. Wish her to the devil! 

Br. Wishes are free to every one ; but even that wish 
may be expressed in a civil manner.—Come away with 
me, Thornhill: the moody man will deal best with him- 
self; and I have some curiosity to see that urchin get 
his lesson of lines and triangles before they go; for 
many half hours and half minds may pass away ere 
his fair aunt is actually in her carriage. 

{Exeunt Baieuriy and Tuornwitt. 


Sir C. (alone.) Preparing to depart!—No notice 
given !—The phrenologist too disappeared! Yes, yes; 
there is some compact in all this—His sudden illness, 
too, and all those affected grimaces.—Can he have per- 
suaded her, that some terrible propensities are revealed 
on the surface of my pericranium ; and can she be such 
a fool as to believe him ?!—Ay, ay; a rich heiress has 
fallen into the hands of a cunning knave by a weaker 
device ere now.—I must not linger here: I'll get to the 
bottom of this villany before I rest.—O, this world of 
knaves and fools! why was my lot cast in it '—But, 
being so cast, shall I become quietly the prey of cun- 
ning and deceit !—May I not use similar weapons in 
self-defence '—No, no! let her go: fortune was not 
my object ; and if she is f.ol enough to believe him, she 
is worthy of such a mate.—Yet it makes me distracted. 
Oh, this perversity of mind! She is fickle, she is fool- 
ish, she is fanciful, she is capricious, and her very faults 
endear her to my unaccountable feelings.—He shall not 
have her.—His filthy fingers sprawling over my head 
for such a villanous purpose: it is abominable.—If de- 
ceit will not serve me, force shall. 

Enter Hovsexeeren, with a bundle in her hand. 
What brings you here, Marmalade ? 


THE MATCH: A COMEDY. 


waits at the back garden gate, it is for no bad purpose, 
I’m sure. 

Sir C. Who waits there? Tell me plainly, and in 
few words. 

Housekeeper. Lord a’ merey! why should I make 
many words about it? She has done it very badly, and | 
I don’t care who knows what a miserable mantua-maker | 
she is. 

Sir C. Mantua-maker! What does all this nonsense 
mean? 

Housekeeper. It is nonsense, for sartain; and I says 
to her, says I, « What does it signify making the gown 
too long, only for to save the cutting of the stutl, when | 
I cannot take one step before me, without trampling it 
in the dirt ?” 

Sir C. Is the gown here ? 

Housekeeper. Yes, Sir Cameron; and she is waiting 
at the back gate to take it to be altered. 

Sir C. Ha! let me see it. 

Housekeeper (taking a gown from the bundle.) I 
hope you like the colour, sir: it is gay, but genteel. I 


Sir C. Why should you, Marmalade? People only | 


Housekeeper (shaking it out.) A mort too long. The 
giantess that beats the drum at Middleton fair might 
wear it and be fitted. 

Sir C. Give it to me. 

Housekeeper. 'To you, Sir Cameron ! | 

Sir C. Ask no questions. The gown is mine: carry 
it back to your own room, and I'll follow you immedi- 
ately. (Exit Housexerrer.) Yes, this will do; she 
will provide me with shawl and bonnet besides, and [Il 
be a match for this cursed philosopher. 


SCENE V.—A Parlour in the House of Latiria, and the glass 
door of a small Conservatory seen at one side, with a curtain 


Enter Frounce, who goes to the door, which she opens 
in silence, giving a key to somebody in the inside. 
Fl. (alone.) It was well I found the coast clear, and 

have given him the key: he may now keep concealed, 

or come out as he pleases. 
Enter Latitta. 
Lat. What wert thou doing in the conservatory ! 


changed my mind again, and sha’n’t set olf till the even- 
ing ; so you need not be in a hurry. 

Fi. I never am, ma’am ; for the more I hurry myself 
to obey your directions, the surer it always proves to be 
of no use. 

Lat. Thou art rather sharp, methinks: something 
has ruffled thee. What strange awkward rantipole was | 
that I saw thee speaking to a few minutes since in the 
lane ? 

Flo. She did not tell me her name, ma’am ; and I had 
too little curiosity to ask it. I never speaks when there 
is no reason for it. | 

Lat. A good rule, Flounce, which thou observest, 
with some exceptions. (Looking off the stage.) But 
look yonder,—a man coming in a strange stealing man- 
ner along the passage: what brings him here ? 

Fl. (turning round and looking.) No good, I’m sure ; 
for it is Doctor Crany: I know him by his legs. 
Enter Dn. Crany, with his shoulders wrapt ina cloak, | 

and holding his hat before his face. 

Lat. Is it possible, my good sir? I thought you were 
ere now many miles hence,—that you considered your 
life as in danger. 

Dr. C. I will account for my being here ; but to your 
ears alone can I explain it. 

Lat. (after motioning to Frounce, who goes off.) And 
now, sir, if you please. 

Dr. C. That I considered my life in danger is true. 


given to a man with such destructive propensities. | 
Lat. And why did you venture nevertheless to re- 
main ? 

Dr. C. Ah, dearest Miss Vane! can you ask that 
question? do not my eyes—my fond Janguishing eyes, 
answer it plainly, and tell you that I cannot think of 
saving my own life when the safety of one whom I love 
far better than myself is concerned. 
Lat. You astonish me. 





Housekeepers La, sir! nothing bad, I’m sure. If she 


Dr. C. Let me entreat you to remain no longer in| 


never buys nothing that is vulgar. | 


buy what they want.—And it is too long for you! | 


{ Lait. | Dr. C. 


drawn behind it. : - et 


Hast thou left any odd matters there !—But I have | 


221 


the neighbourhood of such a dangerous person. I trem- 
ble to think of it. 

Lat. What can I do? 

Dr. C. Fly with me this very night. Fly with a man 
who loves, who adores you, whose whole life shall be 
devoted to your happiness. (Anee/s at her fret. 

Lat. (recoiling from him ind gnantly.) Om, base de- 
ceiver! you have betrayed yourself; and thank Heaven 
you have! I see your purpose now: you have slandered 
a worthy gentleman for your own selfish ends. 

Dr. C. Slandered, madam! do you believe that the 
organs of murder are not really on his head ? 

Lat. No, sir; neither that nor any bad thing do I 
believe of him. 

Dr. C. Have patience for a moment: I cannot suffer 
you to run upon your own destruction. I implore—I 
beseech you for your own safety! my chaise is at the 
gate: if the present opportunity is neglected—( Catch- 
cue hold of her own.) 

Lat. Unhand me; let me go, or I will alarm the 
house, and bring some one to my assistance, 

[Sin Camenon Kunuirre, bursting from the conser« 
vatory in woman's dress, shows himself, but hesi- 
tates to advance. 

Lat. O come, come, good madam, come nearer. 

Dr. C. (turning round and perceiving Sin Came- 

ron.) Good madam! and what is your pleasure here, 


}good madam? 


Sir C. (in a feigned voice.) My pleasure is that you 


g 


release that lady’s hand from your unworthy hold: touch 


but the tip of her finger or the hem of her garment, if 


you dare; [ will not permit the smallest breach of deco- 

rum in my presence, 

You are a lady of an extreme delicacy, un- 

doubtedly. 
Sir C. 


offended. 


Yes, sir, of a delicacy which must not be 
I plainly perceive, madam, that yours is en- 
tirely of that description, I have the honour to obey 
your commands. (Stepping backward and bowing low.) 
Sir C. (advancing th a deep, awkward 
curtsey.) You are extreme ly polite, sir; I have the ho- 
|nour to thank you for your ready obedience. 
| ae Ce 


fore.) My obedience to you, madam, expresses Iny de- 





on him w 


(st pping fo ther back and bowing as be- 


ference to the sex of whom you are the worthy repre- 
sentative, 

| Sir C. (advancing as the 
ing again.) Say rather, that part of the sex to whom 
gallants like yourself pay their readiest obedience. 

| Dr. C, (still retreating.) As you please, madam, and 
I wish you good day 

Sir C. No, no, sir, your company is too agreeable; T 
will not part with it so soon, (aking hold of his col- 
lar, and dragging him back to the front of the sta ve.) 

Dr. C. Devil take her! she has the grasp and the 
power of a moss-trooper. 

Enter Bnuicurtry. 

Br. What uncouth sight is here; is there masque- 
rading in the house ? 

Lat. Indeed, there is some appearance of it. This 
lady has come unexpectedly, and has done me unspeak- 
able service; for which I know not how to thank her 
enough. 

Br. But she steals away and avoids your acknow- 
ledements. . ; 


other retreats, and curtsey- 


Lat. My geod madam, you will not leave me so soon, 

Sir C. Permit me to go out to the open air; [am 
faint and languid. 

Br. You had better put off your head-gear; that 
large bonnet, with so much hooding and muffling under 
it, would exclude the free air from your face, though you 
were on the top of Mount Ararat. Permit me to assist 
in removing it. (Sirk Cameron puts out his hand to 


2 a ° | ° ° ‘ 
Ay, too truly in danger from the offence I must have|prevent Buicutry, and says something indistinctly.) 


You speak with such a soft, pretty voice, lady, that I 
don’t know one word you say. 

Lat. (aside to Bureurry.) She is observant of forms, 
and will not have a gentleman’s assistance. (.Jloud to 
Sir Cameron.) Let me take off your bonnet, if I can 
reach it. (Sin Camenon stoops, and she removes the 
bonnet.) And this handkerchiet, too, (takes off a hand- 
kerchief,) and a great cap besides. What's under all 
this ! 

Sir C. (calling out in his own voice after Dr, Cuayy, 
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JOANNA BAILLIE’S DRAMAS. 








who is about to steal away.) Look to Dr. Crany, there, 
don’t let him steal off. 
Omnes. Sir Cameron,—Sir Cameron disguised ! 
Br. (to Sin Camenon.) How had you patience to 
endure all these trammels ? 
Sir C. [have been too fortunate under them to feel 
impatient, but help me, an thou wilt, to get rid of them 
now. (Putting off his female altire, assisted by Bricut- 
Lr.) But where is the doctor? don’t let him steal off. 
Dr. C. (advancing.) No, sir; you need have no ap- 
prehension that I shall steal off, as you are pleased to 
term it. I am too bold in my conscious innocence, and 


Br. 1 beg pardon, madam, immediately is a position 
you dislike ; I shall take time to consider ; and, at your 
tea-table, in the evening, it shall be pronounced. 

Sir C. Round which, I presume, we are all invited to 
assemble. 

Lat. Most assuredly ; I request all present to do me 
that honour. Excuse me now; I must retire: the 
thoughts of my own folly make me quite bewildered and 
unwell. [ Exit. 

Br. She must have a bad time of it, I think, if she 
sicken on every new proof of her folly. 

[Half aside to TuorNutt. 


judice, and the sooner I take my leave the better ;—if I 


in the principles of an incomparable science, to shrink 
from defending both. 
of its truth and usefulness in the discovery I have made 
of the talents of that unmanageable boy ?1—who may 


now be cultivated, from a mere vacant idler, into one of 


the deepest philosophers of the age. 
Enter Tuornnirr, 

Br. Here comes his tutor, very opportunely, to cor- 
roborate your assertions, Dr. Crany. (7'o Tuornutte.) 
And pray what report have you to make of the wonder- 
ful capacity of your pupil? 

Th. 1 have little to say on that subject. 

[4 book is thrown after him from without. 

Br. And even that little need not be said. (Picking 
up the book.) This dishonoured Euclid tells the tale 
plainly enough. 

Enter Lawny (chased by Frounce). 

Fl. Come away to your room, Master Lawry: O fy, 
fy ! I beg pardon, madam, for coming after him, but he 
gets worser and worser than ever, since that heathenish 
book there was put into his hands. 

Dr. C. T cannot suffer this defamation. Come here, 
young sir, and I will show the organs of mathematics on 
your head of a most prominent and promising size. (T'o 
Fiounce.) Pray make him stand still one moment, if 
you please. (Frounce takes hold of Lawny, while the 
Doctor parts his hair with his fingers, and shows a 
lump.) There, gentlemen, you see it with your own 
eyes; amore superb organ never met the sight or the 
touch of a phrenologist. 

Fi. Lord help you, doctor! that is the lump that 
came but the other day, after a blow from the bat-ball: 
two pennyworth of the oil of rosemary would send it 
away in no time at all, 

Dr. C. Well, well; there is no contending with pre- 


am not to be considered as under constraint. 
[ Bowing affectedly ta Sin CameEnon. 
Sir C. You have my good leave now, learned sir, to 


Have I not already given proofs 


Sir C. (overhearing and turning to him sharply.) The 
caustic of thy tongue is intolerable: her worst fault is 
indecision ; and if she were wiser than she is, who would 
like her the better for it ? 

Br. Not you, I can plainly perceive. (.Aside to 
Tuornuiiy as Sin Camenon hurries off.) Those words 
augur well, methinks, for my paddock. 

Th. Don’t bespeak your fruit trees, however, till you 
have won it. But let us follow him and learn all that 
happened while he was under that absurd metamorphosis. 
Br. Ay, let us do so; I have a great curiosity to know 
every thing about it. Who would have thought of his 
dignity compromised under a mantua and petticoat ? 
[Eaeunt after Sin Camenon. 


—>>—— 
ACT III. 


SCENE I.—A small Parlour in the House of Latitta. 


Enter Emma, and walks about thoughtfully ; presently 
enter Frank in by another door. 


Fr. How fortunate I am to find you here ! 

Em. How so? you seem agitated. 

Fr. I have been skulking about the premises for a 
chance of your coming into the garden, that I might see 
you before I set off. 

Em, Set off! where are you going ? 

Fr. Any where, for I cannot stay longer here. 

Em. What is the matter? Cannot stay ? 

Fr, I cannot stay a moment longer in Sir Cameron’s 
house, and I don’t like to goto another, which might 
give him pain. He has got a strange crotchet into his 
head about some key or other, and I don’t know what 
besides, and he has spoken to me very unkindly. 

Em. 1 am sorry for it. But it will soon pass away. 
Those who are naturally suspicious are often unkind, 
and repent it afterwards. 

Fr. And why should I linger here, only to strengthen 





go where you please. 
Br. (to Dr. Crany as he retires.) But won’t you! 
wait for a guard of protection, good doctor, being in the 
neighbourhood of so tremendous an enemy ? 
| Exit Dn. Crany, bowing on either hand as he retires. | 
Lat. Nay, Mr. Brightly, let him off peaceably with) 
no more taunts: I believe he has great faith in his art, 
though he abuses it for his own base purposes. I thank 
you all: to you, Mr. Thornhill, I am greatly obliged. | 
And what shall I do now with this unruly boy? Why} 
was I left guardian to such a creature ? 
Law. Never trouble your head about me, aunt; I can 
handle a rope and climb to the mast-head, and look over 
a hundred leagues of ocean, and visit far-off shores, as 


well as any boy. 

Lat. (kissing him.) My dear ereature, my dear boy! 
that were a hard life for thee ; thou art too good for this. 

Law. Not a whit, not a whit! Am I too good for 
what Lord Nelson has done before me ? 

[Eait skipping and bounding lightly. 

Lat. And now, credulous dupe as I have been, will 
you pardon me, Sir Cameron ? 

Br. (preventing Sir Cameron from speaking.) Al- 
low me to answer for you, Kunliffe, or you will mar your 
present advantage. (7'o Miss Vane.) You cannot 
surely expect, my dear lady, to be let off with impunity. 
Say your own self what amends he ought to have: pro- 
nounce your own punishment, and it shall be immedi- 
ately inflicted. 

Lat. How provoking you are, Mr. Brightly ! how 
can I pronounce or think of any thing immediately ? 
Do you determine it. 

Br. You give me leave to do so, on the spot, then? 

Lat. O no, no! not immediately. 





what is but too strong already—an adversary, which for 
your sake, dearest Emma, as well as my own, ought to 
be kept in check. Blessings on you, my sweet and 
generous friend! Only say that I may again visit you 
when you come to town with your aunt, and I will take 
my leave as cheerly as I may. 

Em. Surely you won't go now, when we are all as- 
sembling round my aunt’s tea-table, on matters of great 
importance, and you are one of the invited, you know. 
Be as testy with Sir Cameron as you please, but surely 
she deserves more courtesy at your hands. 

Fr. And shall have it too, if it be a courtesy which 
she will be pleased with, and her little niece does not 
forbid. I think I hear them assembling ; they are merry 
without.— Poh, poh ! 

Em. You will join us by and by ; I must go now to be 
useful. 

Fr. And I'll be useful too. I'll pour out the tea for 
you, Emma. That little delicate hand has not strength 
enough to lift a heavy teapot over all the circle of cups 
and saucers that wait for the fragrant stream from its 
bountiful spout. Care for Sir Cameron! No; I care 
for nobody now. 

Em. You will join us by and by, then ? 

Fr. Nay, I will go with you now, and lead you in 
boldly before them all. [Offering his arm. 

Em. You are bold, of a sudden. 

Fr. Iam bold or timid at any time, as the influence 
of my little governess inspires. 

[Exeunt, and as they go off, Fuounce enters by the 
opposite side with a great nosegay of flowers 


in her hand, and stands gazing after them, before | wanting. 
the grand Turk: make haste, you oaf. 


she speaks. 


matrimony is a very pretty thing, but it will not knock 
at your door at this bout. 


Enter Butusn, stealing behind her. 


But. And at whose door will it knock at this bout ? 

Fl. What is that to you, Mr. Long-ears; you may 
guess. 

But. One, mayhap, at whose door it will not have tc 
wait: ready entrance to the long expected may be de- 
pended upon. 

Fi. Long expected ? 

But. Yes; and how long, Mrs. Flounce ? 
or fifteen years, or thereabouts ? 

Fi. Say fifteen, an you will; what is that to my mis- 
tress ? 
But. O, it is your mistress you are thinking of. 
Fi. And who was it you were thinking of, I should 
be glad to know? 
But. Not so very glad, neither, were I to answer “ of 
the mistress’s maid.””— Well, well ; don’t look so grave. 
It is your mistress’s door, then, that matrimony is now 
knocking at; but why should you be so pert upon it? 
Fl. 1 am forgetting my flowers. 
But. Vl arrange them for you, and carry them to the 
drawing-room presently. In the mean time, tell me why 
you are so pert upon this marriage; it won’t mend the 
profits of your place. 
[Taking the nosegay from her, and arranging them 
in a pot on a side-table while she speaks. 
Fi. No; but it may prevent my profits from being 
reduced. If she would remain as she is, with her lovers, 
and her confidants, and her flatterers, and her concerts, 
and her parties, and all proper suitable things that a rich 
lady ought to have, I should ask no better; but if she 
takes it into her head that a lady of thirty should give 
up gay dressing, and apply to her learning, and become 
a book-fancier, and a blue-stocking virtuoso, what’s to 
become of my perquisites? It would make your hair 
stand on end, to hear all the nonsense I have heard about 
them there books. 
But. My hair makes no stirring at all when nonsense 
is spoken. It would have a restless time of it else in 
this family ; so pray tell me. 
Fl. And, will you believe it—whole shelves filled with 
great vollums; and some of them—fiend take them !— 
with as much silk, gold, and vellum on their backs as 
would buy a gentlewoman a good gown. 
But. That will take nothing away from you, will it? 
Fi. The man’s an ass altogether !—If my lady gives 
twelve guineas for the binding of an album, as they call 
it, and hundreds for prints, and old stones, and rubbish, 
and rattletraps beside, what good will that do to me? 
when, I dare say, she’ll scrub off her wardrobe, and go 
about at last, as my Lady Blackletter does, in a gown 
that our curate’s wife would scarcely put on when she 
goes visiting amongst all the poor sickly bodies of the 
parish. I knows very well how it would be; so I hope 
marriage is now really at hand, to save us fromm worse. 
But. I hope so, too, Mrs. Flounce ; for I fear the fine 
books might injure the cellar as well as the wardrobe. 
Fi. O never fear that; she would have poets and an- 


Some ten 


cient philosophers coming about her in plenty, and they 


like a good dinner and good wine as well as any body ; 
much better than lovers do, I trow. But we must gos- 


sip no longer here; you have set out the flowers beau- 
I care not a fig for Sir Cameron, |tifully ; so take them to the drawing-room directly. 


[Exeunt severally, Burien carrying the flowers. 


SCENE II.—A narrow Passage running along the front of the 


stazo, 


Enter Footman and a Boy, crossing and jostling one 
another. 


Foot. Stupid oaf! what makes you run so? 
Boy. The gentlefolks want more bread and butter. 
Foot. Deuce choke them! is all that was provided for 


them done already ? and master Lawry gone to bed too. 
I hope they want nothing else ? 


Boy. Oh, but they do! they wants more cream and 


more cups and saucers. 


Foot. The devil they do! they will never have done 
(Bell rings.) And they are as impatient as 





Fl. Ay, poor young things! you must have patience : 


[Giving Box a kick as they hurry off and exeunt. 
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SCENE i}1.—The scene opens, and discovers Sin CaMERoN Kun- 
uirrk, BaigHTrLy, THORNHILL, Lavitia, Emma, and FRANKLIN 
beside her, eccasionally employed in pouring out tea, &c., 
seated round a Table, while laughing and talking is heard as 
the scene opens. 


Sir C. Ha, ha, ha! and all that passes upon you, my 
Thornhill, for disinterested generosity. 

Zh. And what should it pass for ? 

Sir C. Some expectation of a legacy, perhaps, from 
that old Lady Bountiful of the neighbourhood, who would 
like to enrich such an amiable philanthropist. 

Th. But that old lady was dead, Kunliffe. 

Sir C. O what a loss to the topers at the Cat and 
Bagpipes! for they will now be obliged to support their 
own families and drink less. 

Em. Don’t be so hard-hearted, Sir Cameron. 

Br. You must make some allowance for one who 
holds a justice-court every Friday, and has all the mis- 
doings of the parish brought before him. 

Th. Where, thanks to his natural gift of suspective- 
ness, he detects as much knavery, and dispenses as 
prompt justice, as the sage governor of Barataria. 

Em. And there is a droll look on his face at this mo- 
ment, as if some curious case had been lately before him. 

Lat. Is it so, Sir Cameron? Do tell us about it. 

Sir C. As it proves the ingenuity of your sex and 
the simplicity of ours, you shall have it. A country 
girl appeared in court the other day, who would oblige 
the booby son of a small farmer to marry her, because, 
on his account, she had refused the addresses of a very 
advantageous match. 

Em, And how did she prove that. 

Sir C. By calling upon the booby to declare that he 
had listened at the window of an old malt-house, and 
heard the shrill voice of his mistress in earnest discourse 
within with a gruff-voiced man, whose offers of marriage 
she refused very saucily, on account of her attachment 
to himself, poor simpleton. 

Br. And whether do you call him simpleton, for be- 
lieving his own ears, or for giving evidence against him- 
self? 

Sir C. For the first, assuredly. What one believes 
as a fool, one is bound to declare as an honest man. And 
he would have smarted for his honesty, too, had it not 
been for the accidental intrusion of a plough-boy, who 
at the moment slipt softly into the said malt-house, and 
discovered, that though two voices had issued from the 
house, there was but one person within. 

Br. Clever hussy! she deserved a husband for the 
trick. 

Sir C. And she should have had one suited to her 
merits, could I have transferred to her a smart looking 
fellow, who had eloped with the prettiest girl in the 
parish, on the evening of her wedding-day, just to take 
her out of his friend the bridegroom’s hands, as he gal- 
lantly stated it. 

Lat. I think he was mated very suitably with the 
woman he eloped with. The bridegroom was well quit 
of her; she was not worth contending for. 

Sir C. Yes; but it was not for her they contended. 
No, truly ; the matter to be decided was, whether the 
man who had lost the bride, or the man who had got her, 
should pay the expenses of the wedding dinner. 

Lat. Oh, the worldly creatures ! 

Em. But to return to the old subject of fashions, Mr. 
Brightly, which was interrupted by Mr. Thornhill’s ad- 
niration of his friend’s liberality. 

Br. Well, then, I ventured to say something, didn’t 
I, against the short bunchy skirts and wide bladder- 
sleeves of the present belles, who seem to make a mock 
of their grandmothers for aiming to appear tall and slender. 

Em. But their heads are dressed more simply, and 
their characters are altogether more unaffected and natu- 
ral and unpretending. 

Br. Not a jot; such a woman as fourscore years ago 
would have been seen at a public sale with a wide- 
flounced farthingale and a lapdog under her arm, bidding 
for a China mandarin, is now to be met with at a morn- 
ing lecture, with pencil and note-book in hand, losing 
two words of the learned professor’s discourse for every 
one she writes down. 

Lat. Nay, fie upon you for a discourteous knight! 
Do you come here on the summons of a lady to attend 
her tea-table, for the express purpose of casting ridicule 


Br. I thank you, Miss Vane, for reminding me of the 
purpose which brought me here; and the more so, that it 
is to hold judgment on yourself. But it cannot be done 
in this informal lazy manner ; let every body stand round 
me, that I may open the proceedings with official decorum. 

[They all rise from the tea-table and arrange them- 

selves on the front of the Stage. 
Latitia Vane, Spinster, is called for. 

Lat. Present in the court. 

Br. You compear before me, charged with high crimes 
and misdemeanors committed against the king’s liege 
subject, Sir Cameron Kunliffe, Baronet, tending to the 
great injury of his character, to the impeding his useful- 
ness in the country, and to the destroying of his influ- 
ence in social society. 

Lat. (holding up her hands.) What a wicked creature 
I must be! But how do you make it to appear against 
me, my lord justice ? 

Br. It is proved against the defendant, that on the 
10th day of September of the present year, she sent for 
a certain phrenologist to her house, pretending to know 
the dispositions of men by certain marks on the surfaces 
of their pericraniums, and did wittingly and with malice 
prepense persuade the said Sir Cameron to submit his 
head to be examined by the said phrenologist. 

Lat. Wittingly, but not maliciously : had not foolishly 
been a better word ? 

Em. Surely you will change the word so far in favour 
of the defendant. 

Br. Not a bit : she wittingly entreated him to run the 
risk, knowing that there was risk, of losing that which, 
we are told by high authority, is better than gold. Who 
will live in amity and confidence with one who is scien- 
tifically proved to be predisposed to deeds of cruelty and 
destruction? Who will be connected with such a one? 
who will give his daughter in marriage to such a one? 
who will accept of such a predisposed ruffian for her 
husband ? 

Lat. But it is all set right now, and has no evil con- 
sequences. 

Br. I beg your pardon, lady: an evil report and its 
refutation are no fair match for one another. ‘The first 
runs far a-field with the pace of a race horse, the second 
follows after like a poor cudgelled donkey, and never 
clears a fourth part of the ground. 

Em. You must own, my dear aunt, that this makes 
against you. I fear you will be obliged to stand in the 
church porch, with a sheet about you, for defamation. 
Sir. C. That would spread evil report the further. 
Br. The prosecutor speaks reason ; that would be no 
compensation at all for the injury, and he will not receive 
it as such. 

Lat. What can be done, then, Mr. Justice ? 

Br. When the character of a bachelor is so injured by 
any woman, that he is, or may be, prevented from finding 
a suitable mate to solace his days, she is bound—in 
honour bound—to marry him herself. 
Th. A reparation, I believe, which they are generally 
willing to make: I beg pardon ; I mean, in most cases. 


purpose! 
Br. That is as it may afterwards appear, lady. 
Th. He has a sinister intention, Miss Vane. 


tion is on his side, who, for his own interest, would pre- | 
vent you from being just. But I would not press the | 
matter upon you too severely ; the reparation shall be left 
to your own discretion ; but you must decide upon what 
it is to be, before the court break up. 


day after to-morrow, or the day after that? 
Br. No, neither to-morrow nor any following morrow | 


the court break up. 

Lat. (going about in a bewildered manner.) O, dear! 
what can I do? what can I say? how shall I decide? | 
Br. Shall I decide for you, madam? 


| 
more, 


Lat. I do promise: and you will be merciful. 
Br, Well, then, be it known to all present, that inas- | 





on the whole sex? 


from making him just reparation for the same, I adjudge | 


that you, from this very time (looking at his watch), 
shall remain under his command for five minutes and a 
half, bound afterwards faithfully to fulfil what in this 
given time he shall decree. 

Lat. Let it be so; five minutes will soon be over, and 
he will be merciful. 

Sir C. I fear you will not think so, madam; for I 
command you to marry me to-morrow morning, before 
eleven of the clock. 

Lat. O, shocking haste and precipitation! Not even 
a few months allowed to prepare my wedding-clothes ! 

Sir C. Not one hour beyond what I have said. 

Lat. How peremptory you are! 

Lm. The best quality, my dear aunt, that your hus- 
band can have to match with your indecision. 

Lat. What! are you against me, child? It is not for 
your interest. 

Em. It is for my interest if it be for yours; and let 
me put this hand, which has always been kind to me, 
into a stronger hand, that will bear the rule over it in 
kindness, (Putting the hand of Lavirta into that of 
Sir Camenon, who receives it with gallant respect.) 

Sir. C. Thanks, gentle Emma; to find a friend in 
thee is more than I expected. 

Em. Ah! Sir Cameron! but you should have ex- 
pected it. 

Th. If he could, without proof, have supposed any 
one to be good, it should have been this young lady. 

Br. But he is too wise for that. 

Sir C. Spare me, spare me; do not mar my present 
happiness by making me feel how little I deserve it. 

Fr. (advancing from the rear to Sin Camernon.) 
And may I be permitted to offer, perhaps, unexpected 
congratulations ? 

Sir C. Yes thou mayest, and also advise and devise 
with my solicitor as much as thou wilt. That matter 
shall be no longer an annoyance to me. 

Fr. What matter can you possibly allude to? 

Sir C. O! you are quite ignorant of a certain mis- 
worded testament, the defects of which, by the manage- 
ment of a clever attorney, might be turned to thine own 
advantage: thou pleadest ignorant, very ignorant of all 
this. 

Br. Ha, ha, ha! he will be an impudent fellow indeed 
if he, before my face, plead ignorant of that which he told 
me without reserve some three or four years ago. 

Sir C. Is it possible? did Hardy betray me then. 
(To Franxuin.) i 

Fr. No; but his clerk employed to copy the deed re- 
peated to me soon after the very passage, word for word. 
Sir C. And thou hast known it all this while, and 
never sought to take advantage of it till lately ? 








will do; you must pronounce your own sentence before | all this disturbance ! 
|myself out by the small gate of your shrubbery ? 


| 
‘round another way. 
Lat. Do, do! good Brightly, and don’t tease me any | haps, it might have opened your strong box. 


much as you have nefariously injured the worthy baronet | ledge. 
aforesaid, and it is your own indecision that prevents you | key from the corner, and that having given a key to you 
should have entirely escaped my memory ? 


Fr. And you have known me all this while, nay, from 
my childhood, Sir Cameron, and can yet suppose that I 
should wish to wrest from you by law what natural jus- 
tice and the intentions of the testator fairly bestow upon 
you. 

Sir C. (covering his face with his hands.) Say what- 
ever you please to me: I am humbled to the dust; my 


Lat. O dear, dear! how wide you stray from the infirmity is crime. 


Br. Since you invite us to say whatever we please, I 
say that your crime has been punished already ; for you 
have been oftener cheated and duped by your own sup- 


Br. Keep silence in court, I say.—The sinister inten-| posed knowledge and your distrust of mankind, than the 


veriest flaxen-headed simpleton in the parish. 

Sir C. Hold, hold, Brightly ; I will not succumb to 
thee so meekly. If you have any candour, you must ac- 
knowledge I had cause for suspicion. Any man would 


|have been startled at the disappearance of that key after 
Lat. Decide so soon! Will not to-morrow do, or the the mischievous urchin had been so strangely secreted 
lin my library. 


Br. Yes, a very strong circumstance, indeed, to justify 
Did not you give me a key to let 


Sir. C. And what has that do with it? 
Br. It would not open the shrubbery-gate, and I went 
(Giving him u key.) But, per- 


I should 


| have returned it to you sooner, had I not learned from 
Br. And do you promise to abide by my judgment? | your locksmith, that he had already changed the lock of 
|that most secret repository. 


Sir C. The very key, I must with confusion, acknow- 
Is it possible that I should have taken the wrong 
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from his breast a paper) some ten years ago, will now, 
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Br. Every thing is possible, when the imagination of | collectin 


@ suspicious man is cencerned. 

Sir C. Lam beaten to the ground! I am lower in my 
own opinion than my worst enemy would have placed 
ine, or even (pointing to Baicuriy) this good natured 
friend.—Dear Latitia, | am sensible of my infirmity ; I 
am incapable of being a good husband to any woman ; 


and though it has long been my ambition to be yours, I| chin lessons from Euclid, might have led you pretty near 


remit your engagement and restore you to your liberty. 

Br. (eagerly.) No, no, no! she is too generous to de- 
sert you in your hour of humiliation. 

Th. Brightly, you are acting unfairly. 
right to suggest to the lady what she ought to do, 

Br. I don’t act unfairly: we were each left at liberty 
to influence. 

Lat. What is the meaning of this altercation ? 

Br. I care not for your paddock. 

Th. Nor I for your picture ; but let each of them be 
lost or won fairly. 

Lat. What, in the name of wonder, are they disputing 
about? (‘7’o Sin Cameron.) 

Sir C. There is a bet in the case, I dare say. 

Br, (to Sin Camenon.) And if there be, your search- 
ing fancy will find it out. 

Sir C. It concerns my marriage with Miss Vane; 
tricky fellows! I wish we could contrive to make you 
both lose. 

Th. That is impossible ; but at least let us wait till it 
be absolutely decided. The lady may accept her prof- 
fered liberty, or may change her mind, before eleven 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 

Lat. Ay, now is my turn to have my infirmity ex- 
posed. But it only convinces me that I am a more 
suitable match for Sir Cameron, who in his state of hu- 
miliation, as he calls it, will learn to have patience with 
me; and I restore to him the hand he has released. 

Br. Bravo! they are an equal match, and a happy 
union may it prove. 

Sir C. (to Faankuis.) Come hither, cousin. You 
look less happy than I could wish; and happy as I now 
am, I wish to make myself a little happier. I have said 
that the thoughts of that bungled deed shall annoy me | 
no more, I cannot part with that small estate upon | 
which my mansion is placed, with its park and ancient 
oaks around it. But the full value of the whole you shall 
receive from me, as soon as proper deeds of conveyance, 
in which there shall be no mistakes, can be made out. 

Fr. It is too much, cousin; I cannot—I cannot re- 


You have no 


ceive it, 

Sir C. Fie upon thee, man! hast thou an infirmity, 
too,—the infirmity of pride? It will promote my happi- | 
ness: and it may enalle thee, as soon as thou art in the | 
receipt of ninety pounds a year from thy profession, to | 
promote thine own, if thou canst prevail upon some good | 
girl to unite her fate with thine. Dost thou wot of such 
one! perhaps thou dost. 

Th. (aside, eyeimg Fraxkuis and EMMa anxiously.) 
Now is the critical moment to strengthen my hopes or 
my fear. 

[Franks approaches Emma timidly, who motions 
him away, and he obeys, while Tuonnuiry, with 
his face brightening up, goes close to her on the 
other side. 

Th. (aside.) I see how it is, charming Emma; and 

may it not encourage me to hope that the engaging child 
from whose innocent head T cut off this fair curl (taking 


in her womanhood, show me some favour? 

Br. (overhearing him.) You have a very soft voice, 
Thornhill, but my ears are quick. What is the meaning 
of these gentle approaches ? 

Em, (to Tuornuitt,) Can my memory be so treach- 
erous ? Have we ever met before last spring, when I saw 
you in Brook street ? 

Th. Yes, gentle creature, I saw you at your uncle’s 
in Cheshire, where you were my harmless playfellow, 
and I became, by your own consent, possessed of this 
cherished token, (turning to Frankuin, who goes up to 
him sternly,) which shall be taken from me only with 
my life. 

Br. Thornhill, thou art making a fool of thyself. The 
pretty child who was thy playfeilow, and on whose head 
that curl once grew, bears indeed the same name with 
this lady, is her cousin, and has a strong resemblance to 
her, but is, I believe, at this moment in Rutlandshire, 
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g pretty poesies for her album. Send her one of 
thy sonnets, and thou wilt stand in as great favour with 
| her as ever. 

Th. Why did you not tell me this before ? 

Br, How should I divine all the romantic fancies of 
thy brain? 
| “Sir C. I think his patience in giving that restless ur- 


the truth. . 

Br. To be sure it might have done so had nature en- 
dowed me with the organ of suspectiveness. 

Sir C. Say no more upon that subject, I beseech you. 
Any blackguard may henceforth pull my watch from its 
pocket, and I will only suppose that he wants, as the 
crowd presses round, to see what it is o’clock, poor youth ! 

Lat. And I will be so constant to my purpose, that 
the most methodical lady of a parish district may make 
an appointment with me, and be sure of my being at her 
door, as her household clock gives warning for the hour. 
I will not even change the colour of a scarf or a top-knot, 
having once said to my milliner, “ It shall be this.” 

Br. But how long will it be ere you have said so, 
when all the other colours of the rainbow are laid in 
array before you? 

Lat. No more sarcastic insinuations! Sir Cameron 
and I will endeavour to reform; and a good beginning is 
equal to half the task, when there are kind friends to 
give encouragement. [The curtain drops. 





|Jupces, Conressors, Orricenrs or Justicr, Mari- 





THE HOMICIDE: 
A TRAGEDY IN PROSE, IN THREE ACTS. 
WITH OCCASIONAL PASSAGES OF VERSE; 
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PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 
MEN. 
Cravupten, a Danish Nobleman. 
Van Mavwrice, his Friend. 
Biron Harrman, a near Relation of Van Maurice. 
Kranzpere, a Citizen of Lubeck, related to Van Mau- 
rice and Hartman. 
ARDUSOFFE 
PUSOFFES ¢ Advocates. 
Bonion, 
Corman, Confidential Servant to Kranzberg, 


ners, &c. &c. 
WOMEN. 
Rosetta, Sister to Van Maurice. 
Mancanet, her confidential and domestic Friend. 


Scene, the free Imperial City of Lubeck, and at Sea. 


ACT I. 
SCENE I.—An Antechamber in the House of Van Maurice. 


Enter Baron Hartman, and Mancanet, by different 
sides. 

Hart. Good morning, fair Margaret! I come to have 
the felicity of half an hour’s conversation with Rosella. 
I hope this will prove to her, as well as myself, the most 
agreeable way of receiving an answer to the billet which 
I had the honour to send her this morning. 

Mar. Indeed, honoured sir, she is in no spirits to re- 
ceive company at present, and wishes to be alone. 

Hart. Ha! she is considering of it then. It is indeed, 
a serious consideration ; but after the favour—TI may in- 
deed call it so—the condescension at least with which 
she has received my devoted attentions, i might fairly 
have supposed that a short time would have sufficed for 
the ceremony of consideration. 

-Mar. I believe, baron, that ceremony, as you are pleased 
to term it, has been gone through already. At least, I 
believe, this billet which she desired me to put into your 
hands, along with this case of jewels, will convince you 
that further consideration were needless. I was just 
going to your house to deliver them to you. 

Hart. What does she mean? return my presert! 

«Var. The letter will, no doubt, explain it. 

Hart. (snatches the letter, opens it with agitation, 
reading it half aloud and half to himself). “Only 


a neighbour and a kinsman.—Beg of you to accept my 
grateful acknowledgements.” What is all this? Would 
she prolong the fooling of attendance another half year! 
Let her beware how she sports with devoted affection 
like mine. (Walks to and fro somewhat disturbed, then 
returns to Mancaret.) I understand all this well 
enough. Let me find her in her own apartment. 

Mar. (preventing him as he endeavours to pass on), 
Nay, sir, you must not. 

Hart. Foolish girl! I know thy fair friend better than 
thou dost... Let me pass to her apartment, and I'll soon 
make her glowing lips contradict the cold words of her 
letter. 

Mar. Indeed, Baron Hartman, you must not pass. 

Hart. Why so? Nonsensical mummery ! 

-Mur. She wishes to be alone. 

Hart. Alone! wishes to be alone! that is not her 
usual inclination. What is the matter? 

-Mar. She is indisposed and can see no one. And I 
must take the liberty to say that you are deluding your- 
self when you mistake that cheerful gaiety of her man- 
ner, which is natural to her, for a proof of partiality to 
your company. 

Hart. If what you say be true, young mistress,—if 
this answer of hers be a serious one, I have not deluded 
myself, but she has deluded me. 

Mar. Then every pleasant man of her acquaintance 
might say the same thing, for she is cheerful and affable 
with them all. 

Hart. No, madam; affable and cheerful as you please, 
but she has not demeaned herself towards them as she 
has done towards me: and I will know the cause why I 
am so treated, before another hour passes over my head. 

[ Going. 

Mar. But you will be pleased to take this with you, 
baron. (Offering him the case of jewels, which he casts 
from him indignantly.) 

Hart. Let any jilt in Lubeck wear the paltry baubles 
for me. [Exit 

Mar. (alone). The vanity of that man is unconquer- 
able ; and yet I cannot help pitying him a little ; for Ro- 
sella, to conceal her betrothment to Claudien, has amused 
herself with his folly too long. (Picking up the case.) 
I must keep these rich jewels carelully, however, and re- 
store them to him at a more favourable moment. [Ezit. 


SCENE I1.—The Apartment of Rosetta. She is discovered 
sitting by a table, writing, and CLaupien standing behind her 
chair, overlooking her as she writes. 


Cl. That pretty hand, ard those fair characters 

So delicate! they should alone express 

Words of a sweet and sisterly affection, — 

Words of the dearer tenderness of love. 

Have done with cold notes of formality ; 

Let Marg’ret henceforth write such things as those, 
[Lifting her hand from the paper and caressing it. 

No, this white hand, this soft, this delicate hand, 

As delicate as if the early dew 

Dropp’d from the lily’s bell or hawthorn’s blossom, 

A fresh collection of all summer sweetness, 

Had been its daily unguent, it is mine; 

Thou’st given it to me; ay, and it shall write 

To me, to me alone, when I am gone. 

Ros. A wise precaution, mask’d with seeming love. 
When I shall think of nobody but thee, 

I might, perhaps, betray our secret bend, 
Beginning thus to some old gouty kinsman 
A dull epistle—« My dear Claudien.” 

Ci. Alas, that secret, that constraining secret ! 

It is a galling weight about our necks, 
Would we were rid of it! 

Ros. But when the King of Denmark, thy good master, 
Shall know how thou art circumstanced, he surely 
Will not enforce upon thee an alliance 
Unsought by thee, now thought of with repugnance, 
Because he did at first, on thy behalf, 

Propose it to the parent of the maid,— 
A maid thou’st scarcely seen, and never woo’d ? 

Cl. I trust he will not, and should lose :: cme 
In reaching Copenhagen, ere the court 
Remove to Elsineur, that speedily 
I may return to thee, my sweet Rosella, 

A free and happy man. 
Ros. A free man, say’st thou, Claudien ? 
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Cl. Yes, gentle mistress, for the bonds of love 
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